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EDITORIAL 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


. In recent years, there have been many movements for unity 
among the Christian Churches. This is only natural as Christians 
feel that they need united strength to face the great problems that 
are affecting the life of mankind. On a world-wide scale, we have 
various forms of union movements and the words “ecumenical 
movement” are frequently heard nowadays. It is important to 
realise clearly that this movement is something more than an inter- 
national Christian movement. It is a very definite attempt to make 
the Church something that can claim the allegiance of the whole 
individual, and of all individuals. © 
In giving a brief description of the background of this move- 
ment we may well note that youth has played some part in this 
onward development of the Church Universal. In 1846, there was 
started the World’s Evangelical Alliance of Protestant Churches. 
In 1855, the World Y.M.C.A. was founded and soon it had 34 member 
units. In 1895, the World’s Student Christian Federation was 
_ Started and John R. Mott became general secretary. In 1910, there 
was held the great missionary conference at Edinburgh, and we all 
know that China was ably represented by the late Dr. Cheng Ching-yi. 
Largely as a result of that gathering together of Christian leaders 
from various lands, three movements were set underway—one the 
Faith and Order Movement, a second the Life and Work Movement, 
and = third the International Missionary Council. In the last 


| 
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fifteen years, 1925-1940, there have been many developments in these 
three movements and in allied international Christian organizations. 
Let us pause for a moment however to note a few union movements 
among the denominations. 

About twenty years ago there was a union of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland. On June 10th, 1925, in Canada Congregation- 
alists, Methodists and - Presbyterians united to form the United 
Church of Canada. On October Ist, 1927, in China there came into 
being the Church of Christ in China. There are thirteen missionary 
societies from three continents, cooperating with the Church of 
Christ in China. These are:— 

1. American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
2. Baptist Missionary Society (English). 

3. Church of Scotland. 

4. Evangelical & Reformed Church. 

5. London Missionary Society. 

6. Presbyterian Church of England. 

7. Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

8. Presbyterian Church of New Zealand. | 

9. Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (North). 

10. Presbyterian Church in the United States (South). 

11. Reformed Church in America. 

12. United Brethren in Christ. 

13. United Church of Canada. 


A few years ago in England, the Methodist Churches united = | 


this year, 1940, in the U.S.A., the Methodist Churches there united. 
One of the most important ‘unions of various denominations was 
that which resulted in the founding of the South India United Church, 
and one example of where church bodies united to tackle a new field 
is seen in the United Church of the South African Copper Belt. At 
present there are negotiations towards union being conducted in 
South India by the South India United Church, Episcopal Church 


and Methodist Church ; negotiations in the U.S.A. by the Protestant | 
Episcopal Church and Presbyterian Church: and in China there have 
been discussions on unity by the Church of Christ in China and the 


Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 


To turn now to the Faith and Order Movement. we must mention 
the conference at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1927, when delegates | 


from many nations met to consider the question of the organic unity 
of the Churches. Dr. T. T. Lew was a delegate from China, and 
_ delivered an address at the conference. A committee carried on the 
work of this movement and called the second world conference on 
Faith and Order which took place at Edinburgh in August 1937, 
809 delegates were present, including 123 autonomous Churches. 


Now let us consider the Life and Work Movement. A conference | 


was held at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1925 when leaders from various 
church bodies met to consider the relation of Christianity and the 
Church to social] life including such auestions as industry. economics, 
national life, etc. This led to the Conference at Oxford, England, 


in 1937 on Church, Community and State. There were delegates . 


present representing the Churches in China at Oxford, as well as 
at Edinburgh. 
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After the ndinburgh Conference of 1910, a committee continued 
to discuss the problems raised at that meeting and in 1921 there was 
created the International Missionary Council. This Council called a 
Conference at Jerusalem in 1928 to which China sent a goodly 
delegation. As we all know, the next conference like that was to 
have been held in Hangchow but on account of the outbreak of 
hostilities here it was held instead at Madras in December, 1938. 
At this conference the delegation from China made a fine impression. 

‘Brief mention may be made of some other international Christian 
organizations that exist. The World’s Sunday School Union was 
founded in 1889. In 1914 there was created the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches. The 
World’s Y.M.C.A., World’s Y.W.C.A., World’s Student Christian 
Federation and World Christian Endeavour Union have been carrying 
on world-wide work for many years. In Amsterdam, Holland, in 
August 1939, there was held the World Conference of Christian 
‘Youth; and China sent a good delegation of Chinese young men 
and women. 
Out of the at Oxford and Edinburgh has emerged 
the World Council of Churches, which is the highest achievement of 
the ecumenical movement. In May 1938 at Utrecht, Holland, a 
Consultative Conference was held and after the International 
Missionary Conference in December, 1938 also supported.this plan, a 
~ Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches was set up. 
Sixty-seven churches in twenty-six countries have joined and more 
are joining as time goes on. A Dutchman and an Englishman are 
the two chief secretaries, but a German, a Swede and an American 
are also associate secretaries. This World Council carries on the work 
of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work and the work 
of the Faith and Order Movement. This World Council and the 
whole ecumenical movement help to promote the work cf the Church 
in many ways, e.g. exchange of information helps to enrich tlfe life 
of the various units; in time of war funds are raised to help the 
German missionaries; Chinese and Japanese Christian students pray 
for each other on a set day; Protestants are led to confer with 
representatives of the Russian and Greek Orthodox churches as well 
as with some Churches of the Western Catholic tradition, ete. 

Finally, it must not be thought that the outbreak of war in 
Europe has shattered this ecumenical movement. Far from it. 
From Nerth India comes word of a plan of union amongst various 
denominations. In England in November 1939, Dr. Oldhz:m on behalf 
of the Council on the Christian Faith and the Common Life started 
publication of “The Christian Newsletter.” 

One recent news release stated:—“In spite of the increasing 
nolitical tension oceasioned by the war in Europe, the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches continues to function. 
Its headanarters in Geneva have remained intact under the direction 
cf Rev. W. A. Visser ’tHooft. (Dutch) and Rev. Hans Schonfeld 
(German), with the collaboration of Rev. Nils Ehrenstrom in Sweden, 
— Rey, ‘William Paton in England and Rev. Henry Smith Leiper in 
America. The fact that these representatives of the churches of 
countries which are at war can continue to work together in one 
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Christian movement is gratifying evidence of the new ecumenicity 
which has arisen in the Church durng the last few years. 

“In July there met in the Palace of Bishop Irenaeus at Novi 
Sad in Jugoslavia an Ecumenical Study Conference in which 
representatives of the Orthodox Churches of the Balkans participated. 
The Conference adopted a detailed program of study and action which 
is intended to give practical expression to their will for close coopera- 
tion. 
~ “In June the Church of England officially joined the World 
Council of Churches. Sixty-seven non-Roman bodies in various parts 
of the world have now approved membership in the World Council.” 

_ From the report of the work of the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches from January, 1940—July 1940, we may 
quote two paragraphs:—“It is sometimes said that the Ecumenical 
Movement expresses itself almost solely in words and very little in 
action. The work for Non-Aryan refugees shows, however, that 
this is by no means true. The full report which Dr. A. Freudenberg, 
our Secretary for Refugee Work, produced in April under the title 
‘The Churches and the Non-Aryan Christians’ contains an impres- 
sive account of the increasing needs of the Non-Aryan Christians 
and of the remarkable efforts of many Churches to come to their 
rescue. If there was ever a task which calls for ecumenical solidarity, 
it is this one. And if there had been no Ecumenical Movement, it 
would have been necessary to create such a Movement for the 
purpose of establishing Chetetaen collaboration in this type of 
service.” 

Since the beginning of the war seventeen Churches have 
responded favourably to the Wor!d Council invitation. Ten of these 
have taken action since our meeting in January. The list is as 

The Church of England, 3 

The Church of England in Australia, 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 

The Churches of Christ in Great Britai: 1 and Treland, 

The Methodist Church in Mexico, 

The Congregational Union of Scotland, 

The Swiss Protestant Church Federation, 

The Presbyterian. Church in the United States, 

The Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 

The Methodist Church of the United States of America.” 

This ecumenical movement places the Church at its centre. 
China has had, and has, honorable connections with the movement. 
‘Let us give thanks to God that war in the Far East and war in 
,Europe has not stopped the important work of this movement which 
seeks to build up the Kingdom of God. 


Please notify The Chinese Recorder of change of 
address as failure to do so means loss of money to 
The Chinese Recorder and lost magazines to the sub- 
scriber. War-time addresses of yourself and other sub- 
scribers will be appreciated. | 
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Foreign Religions of the T’ang Dynasty 
F. S. DRAKE 
IL. MANICHEISM 
(Continued) 
ae period, A.D. 762-843: Manicheisim and ‘tie Ouighurs, 


Tl URING this period the fortunes of the Manicheans in China are 
closely connected with the rise and fall of the Ouighurs 
| | ( or 3M 8B). An account of the Ouighurs will be found 
in the Old T’ang History, Bk. 195 ( #iAra o sec RG), and 
the New T’ang History, Bk. 217 (37hr#); in the Sung History, 
Bk. 490 ( 489!) ; in “Mediaeval Researches” by Bretschneider (1887) ; 
and in “Innermost Asia” chapter XVII, section III, by Sir Aurel 
Stein, (1928); see also Cordier in Yule’s “Cathay” Vol. I. ‘p. (Gan: 


- The Ouighurs were a tribe descended from the Hsiung-nu (fg) 
of Han times, who during the Sui dynasty (A.D. 581-618) were 
subject to the Tu-chiieh (342%) or Turks, the predominant power on 
the Mongolian grassland. In A.D. 605 (A7c4f) they revolted and 


established themselves on the Selenga river (27k) in Outer 
Mongolia, and about A.D. 627 CARB) successfully threw off the 


Turkish yoke. They grew in power and annexed the territory of 
their neighbours. In A.D. 646 ( figs +4) in the reign of T’ai 
Tsung (*%%) they paid homage to China, and the Chinese estab- 
lished their administrative system amongst them; in the K’ai-yiian 
period (6f#7ct) A.D. 713-742) in the reign of Hsiian Tsung (%F) 
they became very powerful, and were a menace on the Chinese 
frontier. In A.D. 756 (4 #47c#) the emperor Su Tsung (#)52) at 
Ling-wu (@#t), endeavouring to recover his throne after the rebellion 
of An Lu-shan (4 imkjly), entered into friendly relations with the 


- Quighurs and obtained from them troops for his enterprise. Under 


the Chinese general Kuo Tzii-i (38) a great victory over the 
rebels was gained. In the following years relationships were further 


strengthened by a matrimonial alliance and the loan of troops. In 


the reign of Tai Tsung ({€#),in the year 762 ( #¥W7c4e) the rebel 
Shih Ch’ao-i (32 BRS) spread reports that the T’ang dynasty was 


nearing collapse, and invited the Ouighur kagan to send troops to 


take the spoils. , The representative of the Chinese Court however 
persuaded the Kagan to march against the rebel centre, Loyang, 
which he did, and pillaged and burnt it.2* There followed a period: 


— in which the pillaging of the frontier alternated with matrimonial 
alliances. In A.D. 809 ( 3c#np44F) according to the Old T’ang History, 
but between A.D. 782 and 789 (si 36 #4) according to the 

- New T’ang History, the Ouighurs changed their name from 
Hui-hé (38%) to Hui-hu (3@§8).°! The Ouighurs now reached the 
_ zenith of their power. Dissensions however soon broke out among 


23. Old T’ang History, bk. 195, pp. 9a, llab. New T’ang History, bk. 217 


(i) pp, 7b-9b. (T’ung-wén photographic reproduction of Ch’ien-lung edition 
1739, Shanghai, 1884). 


24, Old T’ang History, bk. 195, p. 18b; New bk. 217 (i), 


| P. 14b. 
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them and in A.D. 836 the Kirghiz (BE%;) came upon the 
scene. The Kirghiz defeated the Ouighurs, took their capital and 
slew their kagan. The Ouighurs were scattered. Some fled west- 
wards towards Lake Balkash (2 #fK4t ); one branch went south- 
wards towards the Tibetan frontier (#-2)) and formed a centre at 
Kanchow and Sha-chow ‘lun-huang); and one branch 
came to the northern borders of China.*® These last after a period 
of strife and misery were conquered or absorbed. 

One branch however made towards the Tarim Basin, to the 
region of Turfan (#-4$#; Kao-ch’ang Qara-shahr (#4) and 
Kucha (#2 An-hsi ). These made their head-quarters at 
Turfan, and entered upon a period of cultural development, until 
their power was destroyed by the Kara Khitai (HH ) at the begmning 
of the thirteenth century. 


During the time of their great ascendancy the Ouighurs 
came under the influence of Manicheism; then during the Turfan 
period they came under the influence of Nestorian Christianity also. 
It is at Turfan, in the ruins of the cliff-temples, that many Manichean 
manuscripts and mural paintings have been found. From the Nes- 
torians they derived their alphabet, which was based on Syriac. 
Although they never recovered their former power, they became the 
most cultured race in Central Asia. From them in turn the Mongols 
derived an alphabet, and in Mongoi times (13th century), they were 
largely used as writers and as officers of state, both in Central Asia 
‘and in China. But this belongs to a later period of history. 


There are many references in Chinese literature showing the 
connection between the Ouighurs and Manicheism. The record that 
tells how the connection came about occurs on a fragmentary stone 
monument in Outer Mongolia—the Inscription of Karabalgasoun (i ml 
The monument was discovered at the 
end of the Ch’ing dynasty in five pieces, and parts are still missing. 
It is written in three languages—Chinese; Turkish and Sogdian. The 
Chinese text is given by Li Wén-t’ien (4: 377) in Ho-lin chin-shih lu 
and in Atlas der Alterthiimer der Mongolei by Radlov, 
1892.** The parts relevant to our subject are given by Ch’én Yiian,”’ 
and by Chavannes and Pelliot, “Un Traité Manichéen,” Texte IX. 


This monument was set up during the reign of the kagan whose 
long name transcribed from Turkish appears at the head of the 
inscription, known in Chinese as Pao-i kagan 7-) and who 
reigned from A.D. 808 to 821." This gives us its approximate date. 
The part concerning Manicheism is lines eight, nine and ten, and 
has to do with the kagan who reigned from es D. 759 to 780.29 This 
was the kagan who made the raid on Loyang in A.D. 762, as noted 
above, and sacked the city. The Chinese histories merely give the 


25. Old T’ang History, bk. -— D. 22a. Sung History, bk. 490, p. 12a, 
26. Traité, p, 201. 

27. Op. cit pp. 208-9. | 

28. Old T’ang History, bk. 195, p, 19a. New Tang History, bk. 217 (i) 


Old T’ang History. bk. 195, p. 11b. 
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“record of the pillage. The text on the monument shows a remarkable 


- instance of change of outlook wrought by religion. 


After referring to the expedition against Loyang, the inscription 
reads:3° “He (the kagan) took back to his;own country Jui-hsi 


(#8) and three other monks ({#A), who expounded the ‘Two 


Principles,’* and comprehended the “Three Epocs.’#? — Moreover the 
Teacher (}#fii) was marvellously versed in the Religion of Light 


(BAFY),°3 and perfectly understood the Seven Books (-¢#);* his 
ability was as great as the mountain by the sea; his eloquence was 
~ like the falling river; he was well able therefore to initiate the true 
religion (JE#%) among the Ouighurs......he laid down for them 
the Law; he accumulated merit; truly...... perfect virtue. Then 
.-the chiefs of prefectures and of departments the 


ministers of domestic and of foreign affairs ( AyFp3e4Q), the...... 
(said): ‘Now we repent of our former faults, and we wish to serve 
the true religion (jE#)’. An edict (of the kagan) was published 
as follows: “This religion (#:) is abstruse and mysterious, difficult 


to receive and hold. Twice and thrice have I sincerely...... 
(studied it). ..... Formerly I was in ignorance, and called demons 


‘Buddha’; now I recognise the truth, and cannot serve them again. 


“ Especially I hope....(The Teacher Jui-hsi) said: If you are resolute 
and sincere, you can hold and receive it at once. All the images of 
demons carved or painted should be burnt; those who pray to the 


spirits (j#) and worship the demons (§%) should all....and should 
receive the Religion of Light (FA #). May those places where 


‘customs are strange, reeking with blood, be transformed into lands 


where herbs are eaten; may those states where slaughter prevails 


be changed into countries where good is encouraged, Therefore.... 


30. The translation, follows Chavannes and Pelliot; for the Chinese text 


see Traité, Texte IX and Ch’én Yuan, pp. 208-209. 


31. Taking =a as error for —5 or =<-# “the Two Roots’, which would 


| be a more literal translation of the Turkish words used to ‘translate this idea. 


Traité, p. 214, n. 2. 7 

32. BR This expression occurs in other Chinese texts in connection with 
Manicheanism; e.g. the Paris Fragment, where the Three Epocs are explained as 
BSE, PES, HPR—“the first, middle and last epocs”: the first being that in which 
Light and Darkness are first separated before the creation of Heaven and 
Earth; the middle being that in which the Darkness in human nature has begun 


to encroach upon the Light; and the last being: that in which, the work of 


religion having been accomplished, the Light has returned to the Light, and the 
Darkness to the Darkness. The expression occurs also in one of the texts of 


Hung Mai (?#3 A.D, 1123-1202) as the name of a Scripture, see below and 


Traité, Texte XLVI, where it is explained wrongly as “past, present and future” 
(3523, RR BE): a preserved in #pi##2. It also occurs in a Nestorian 
text as the name of a Scripture (=PR#8), in the “List of Saints and Scriptures” 


_ found on the T’ang dynasty manuscript of the Gloria in Excelsis Deo from 


Tunhuang. It is evidently a Manichean Scripture that has become listed with 
the Christian Scriptures. See the comprehensive discussion of these terms by 


_ Chavanne and Pelliot in Un Traité Manichéen pp. 157ff. The authors show 


from Turkish parallels that these are probably the names of two of the most 
Important Manichean Scriptures. 


33. In Chinese texts this name and Ming-chiao (84%) are frequently used 


_. for Manicheism. 


34.. It is not known to what this refers. 
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in man; what those above practise, those below will copy.’ When 
the Supreme Head of the Religion ( %&=— in Babylon) heard that 
(the Ouighurs) had received the true religion (j]E%), he greatly 
approved their reverent...., ........virtue, and caused monks and 
nuns (/#Je i-e. male and female Electi) to enter this country to 
expound and spread (the religion). From that time the Teachers 

(mu-shé) and their disciples ( S2RigEZe) traversed the land from 
east to west, teaching and transforming everywhere.” : 


It is clear from the use of the terms ‘er-tsung’ (== “Two 
Principles”), ‘san-chi’ (= “Three Epocs’),’ ‘ming-mén’ and ‘ming- | 
chiao’ “Religion of Light’’) and ‘mu-shé’ (4: fj ““Teacher’”)_ 
as well as from the emphasis upon vegetarianism, that the religion 


here indicated is Manicheism, although the name itself is not used. $ 


The kagan then during his raid upon Loyang A.D. 762-3 found 
Manicheans there, by whose life and doctrine he was sufficiently 
impressed to introduce their religion to his own people. He took 
back with him therefore four Manichean teachers who started a 
movement among the Ouighurs which was reinforced from the head- 
quarters of the Manichean Church in Mesopotamia. 


With the Ouighurs as a base, Manicheism: was vigorously pro- 
pagated in China. This was the period in which the Ouighur power 
was at its height and the Chinese Court was at pains to keep on 
good terms with the powerful and often terrible neighbour. A 
number of brief references scattered through the Chinese histories 
and Buddhist records enable us to form some idea of the relationship 
of the Manichean “monks” to the Ouighurs, and of the part played 
by the Ouighurs in forwarding the cause of the Manicheans in China. 


Within a few years of their acceptance of Manicheism the 
Ouighur RKagans sent Manichean monks to China to propagate their 
faith, and obtained permission from the Chinese government to found 
monasteries. The monasteries were called Ta-yiin kuang-ming ssi 
(KAZI “Great-Cloud Bright-Light Monasteries”). Previous 
this and during the Sui dynasty, in the fourth year of the K’ai-huang 
period A.D. 584) a “Bright-Light Monastery” 
was established at Sian, of which the name was changed to “Great- 
Cloud Monastery” about 690.A.D., Afterwards “Great- 
Cloud Monasteries” were established in various parts of the empire. 
It has been thought that these might be Manichean monasteries. 
Chavannes and Pelliot however have shown that these “Great-Cloud” 
monasteries were simply Buddhist establishments, despite the 
similarity of name.* 


The first decree permitting Ouighur devotees to found a 
Manichean monastery in China was issued in A.D. 768 (K,K=4F ). 
The record is preserved in a quotation from the T’ang hui-yao (Hy 
g by Wang P’u 78 A.D. 961), by Hu San-hsing (AH=%4) in his 
commentary (A.D. 1285) on the Tzii-chih t’ung-chien (#353§%:), 


do. Traite, pp. 171-3. 
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and in the Fo-tsu t’ung-chi ( A.D. 1269).%° The passage, 
which is not found in the current editions of the T’ang Hui-yao, 
states that the Ouighur kagan ordered monks of the Religion of 


Light (f§#%) to go to China; and that in the year 768 an Imperial 


decree granted permission to build a monastery for the Ouighur 
Manicheans. It is not said where the monastery was situated, 
but one would expect it to be in the capital. Ch’én Yiian regards 


jt as the first Manichean monastery to be established in China, 


for there is no evidence that the one demanded in A.D. 719 for 
the monk from Tokharestan was granted [see above I, 4 (a)].*? 


Moreover the Liang-ching hsin-chi ( # “New Records of the 
Two Capitals”) by Wei Shu (#2), who died in A.D. 757, gives the 


location of Nestorian and Zovoneteiah temples in Ch’ang-an (Sian), 
but makes no mention of any Manichean temple there. The assump- 
tion therefore is that there was no Manichean temple in Ch’ang-an, 
the Western Capital, before A.D. 757. But the Liang-ching hsin-chi 
is incomplete—only a part of the third book remains, which describes 


the north-western portion of T’ang dynasty Ch’ang-an. Part of the 


description of Ch’ang-an, and the whole of that of Loyang, the Eastern 


_ Capital, is therefore missing; so we cannot stress the argument from 


silence. One would naturally suppose that the Manichean monks 


whom the Ouighur kagan found in Loyang in A.D. 762 had some 
kind of monastery or temple. 


A second decree, according to the same authertileas! was issued 


in A.D. 771(KREX) giving permission, at the request of the 


Ouighurs, to build a “Great-Cloud Bright-Light Monastery” in each 
each of the departments (JH) of Ching (3p], the present Chiang-lu 
district Tree in Hupeh), Yang (4% the present Tang-t’u district 
in Anhwei), Hung the present Nan-ch’ang district 
in Kiangsi) and Yiieh the present Shao-hsing district 


in Chekiang). This would seem to indicate the gradual spread of 


the religion from the north-west to the basin of the Yangtse, and 


beyond the region to which the power of the Ouighurs ordinarily 
extended. 


The request of the Ouighurs to build monasteries in China was 


renewed from time to time. In A.D. 807(3c#i=4F) they asked for 
monasteries to be built in Loyang (yy HIF) and T’ai-yiian (~JB) 
In Shansi.*° 
A Jetter written about A. D. 807 on behalf of the emperor of 


China, by the poet Po Chi-i (JES, A.D. 772-846) to the Ouighur 
kagan gives illuminating details about the building of these monas- 


Traité Texte XII. Cf.. Seng Shih-liich (#@#e% A.D. 980) and Fo-tsu t’ung-chi. 
Traité, Texte X; Ch’én Yuan, p. 212. 
| 37. Op. cit. p. 212.: 

38. T’ang hui-yao; Traite’, Texte XI; see note 36. Cf. Seng shih-liieh, 
pt. ii; Fo-tsu t’ung-chi pt. 41; Ch’én Yiian, P. 214, 


: Traité, Texte XIX. Cf. Ts’é-fu yiian-kuei, pt. 999; -Traité, Texte XX; Ch’én 


Yiian, p. 215. 
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teries, and of the care taken by the emperor ne please the Ouighur 
kagan. 40 The emperor says that he has given orders for the building 
of the monasteries at Loyang and T’ai-yiian, and that they should 
be well and carefully built, as was fitting for such a good cause; he 
remarks that as there are Ouighur monks in these places it is not 
necessary to depute special officers to have oversight of the work; 
certain high officials have been charged to provide for the needs of 
the monks and of those requesting to live outside the monasteries 
(i.e. the Hearers); in addition a Ouighur general is to be the Com- 
missioner for the Oversight of Religious Work (#@ REE). The 
letter refers also to certain people who have been set at liberty; to 
permission given to a Ouighur to return to his own country; and to 
presents and salutations to Ouighur officials, amongst whom are 
mentioned “Manichean teachers” ( and 


The reference to the “Commissioner for the Oversight of 
Religious Work” ( ##83j)#4(F) throws light on the administrative 
aspect of the subject. According to the T’ang histories,*! Buddhist 
monks and nuns, who properly came under the department of the 
Chinese government known as Tz’u-pu (fij#f),12 and Taoist monks 
and nuns, who properly came under the departments known as Tsung- 
chéng ssu and Ssu-féng were transferred in 
A.D. 788 (g7cl94e) and A.D. 807 (sc#N=4F) respectively to a 
special administration for religious affairs known as the Kung-té shih 
(Fite “Commissioner for Religious Work’). It would seem from 
the references that this administration functioned only for the two 
capitals, Sian and Loyang, and that for the former there were two 
officials, the Tso-yo chieh kung-té shih (#@jWyeE “Commis- 
sioners for Religious Work for the Streets of the Left and of the 
Right”), and for the latter two officials, the Tung-tu kung-té shih 
CRAM “Commissioner for Religious Work in the Eastern: 
Capital’) and the Hsiu kung-té shih “Commissioner for 
those Training for Religious Work’). According to the present 
text, about the year 807 the Chinese appointed a Ouighur to the 
office in Sian for the convenience of the Manicheans, who evidently 
came under the same office.** So we have here another illustration 
of the control over foreign religions exercised by the Chinese, which 
we haye noted in Part I of this series, in connection with Zoroas- 
trianism, Nestorianism and Mohammedanism. This was wholly in 
accordance with the ancient Chinese custom of including religious 
rites in the governmental system. In the case of Zoroastrianism 
there were separate government officers, called “Sa-fu” ( sj) 
or “Sa-pao” (ge F%), who had oversight of the affairs of this religion. 


40. Pai-shih ch’ang-ch’ing chi ( H&B H) pt. 57 and Wén-yiian ying-hua 
( Traité, Texte XXI; Ch’en Yian, p. 210. 

41. Old T’ang History, bk. 14, p. 17b; New T’ang History, bk. 48, p. 15b - 
commentary. 

42. Old T’ang History, bk. 43, p. 18ab; New T'ang History, bk. 48, p. 
15a; Fo-tsu t’ung-chi, pt. 39, p. 83a. , 

43. New T’ang History, bk. 48, p. 15b. 

44, Traité, p. 240 n. 3 and p. 258, n. 2. Cf. Texte XXXI and XXXII. 
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The Manicheans “wae seem to ‘have come ‘under the same adminis- 


tration as the Buddhists and Taoisis. 


_ Another almost contemporary record—the T’ang kuo-shih pu 
( §@s24H “Supplementary History of the T’ang Dynasty) by Li 


Chao (4 )—tells of the establishment of a monastery in the 


capital (Sian) at the beginning of the ninth century at the instigation 
of the Ouighurs. 
This text brings us to another aspect of the matter, for it states 


that “the Ouighurs habitually discussed government affairs with the 


Manicheans.” Not only were the Ouighurs interested in advancing 


a the Manicheans in China for the sake of their religion, they also 


found them uséful in their dealings with the Chinese, and accordingly 
used them for political purposes. 

In A.D. 796 ( si3t+—) the Ouighurs sent eight Manicheans 
to China, but it is not said whether for religious or political purposes.* 


In A.D. 806 (3t#n7t4e) the Ouighurs sent ambassadors to accom- 


pany certain Manicheans to the Chinese Court.‘* This is the first 


explicit reference to the use of the Manicheans for political purposes. 


- One of the texts relative to this event (New T’ang History) speaks 


of the Manicheans in the capital as having criminal relationships with 
“the merchants of the Western Market.” Ch’én Yiian discusses and 


rejects this passage, and holds that while the Ouighurs were inter- 


ested in upholding the Manicheans, the Manicheans themselves went 
quietly about their religious work and did not presume upon the 
power of the Ouighurs for improper purposes.*? 

- That the Manicheans were deeply implicated in the governmental 
concerns of the Ouighurs, is shown however by the contemporary 


- text, partially quoted above, from the T’ang kuo-shih pu (fy pl #4 


“Supplementary History of the T’ang Dynasty”) by Li Chao (24), 
first part of the ninth century, which states that “the OQuighurs 


habitually discussed government affairs with the Manicheans, and so 
had a monastery built for them in the capital.’’4s 


The same text speaks of the “greater Mo-ni” (Mee), that is 
the moze or “teachers”, in China only being changed once in several 
years, while the “lesser Mo-ni”’ that is the Electi or ordinary 
monks, were changed every year. There would seem then to be a 


| regular supply of foreign teachers and monks for the maintenance 
of the religious work. 


46. Fo-tsu t’ung-chi, pt. 41: Traité, Texte 


XIV; Ch’én Yiian, p. 213. Cf. New T’ang History; bk. 217 (1), A.D. 1060; 
Traité, Texte XV; Ch’én Yiian, p. 213. Tzi-chih t’ung-chien ( AE) by 
Ssi-ma Kuang (#/%%) A.D. 1067; Traité, Texte XVI. 


47. Chén Yiian, op. cit. p. 213. 


-Traité, Texte XVIII; Ch’en Yuan, p. 212.. Cf Hu San-hsing, 13th, cent) 
com. on Tzu-chih t’ung-chien, above; Traite, Texte XVII. 


49. See note 48. 
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There are also a number of texts to show that the Manicheans 
were used both by the Chinese and by the Ouighurs as intermediaries, 
In A.D. 813 (jc#IA4F) the Chinese feasted eight Manichean (monks) 
who were returning to their own country, and took the opportunity 
to explain to them, as trusted advisers of the Ouighurs, that the 
government could not grant the request of the Ouighurs for a 
marriage with a Chinese princess, because they could not afford the 
great expense at a time of internal troubles.°° The incident falls 
within the reign of the kagan in whose time the Karabalgasoun 
monument was erected, the Pao-i kagan ( (R3E FI 7-). 


In A.D. 821 (23 r4~) the year in which the Pao-i kagan died, 
Manicheans were amongst the retinue of Ouighur officials that went 
to meet the Chinese Princess, T’ai-ho (A¥#Ml), who was now granted 
to the new kagan in marriage.®! | 


This was the most flourishing period of Manicheism in Eastern 
Asia, yet, as Chavannes and Pelliot point out, the religion could not 
have been very extensive in China, for the well-known inscription of 
Shu Yiian-yii (477c) in the Ch’ung-yen monastery (HH) in 
Yung-hsing chow 33H, present Hsing-kuo district 
Hupeh) belongs to this period (c.A.D. 824) and reads: “Although 
our Royal Court was powerful from the old, yet it permitted mis- 
cellaneous foreigners to enter—Manicheans, Christians and Zoroas- 
trians; but the monasteries of these three foreign religions through- 
out the whole empire are not equal in number to our Buddhist 
monasteries in one small city... 


Allowing for the exaggeration of a rival, we may take this state- 
ment as representing fairly accurately the situation; for Manicheism 
was clearly regarded as a foreign religion, and only half-héartedly 
tolerated for the sake of the powerful:neighbours who had espoused it. 


Yet the Chinese knew how to utilise it for their own needs, for in 
A.D. 799 (sth4e) an edict was issued ordering the Manichean 
“teachers” to pray for rain in a time of long drought.®? A parallel 
passage in the Old T’ang History under the same year says “the 
geomancers and magicians prayed for rain.’ 
From this it appears that the Manicheans because of their astrono- 
mical knowledge were regarded in much the same light as the Chinese 
geomancers and magicians with power over Nature, which they must 
use for the public good in time of need. | 


50. Old T’ang History, bk. 195, p. 18a; Traité, Texts XXII; Ch’én Yiian, 
p, 211. For setting see New T’ang History, bk. 217 (1). Cf. Ts’é-fu yiian-kuci, — 
pt. 979, which gives date A.D. 817; Traité, Texte XXIII. 

51. T’ang hui-yao, pt. 98; Traité, Texte XXIV. Cf. Old T’ang History, 
bk. 195, p. 19a; eed Texte XXV; Ch’én Yiian, p. 211. | 

The tablet is now lost, but the text. is preserved in the Ch’iian T’ang wén, 
(4 pt. 727. Traité, Texte XXVI. | 

03. T’ang hui-yao, pt. 49: oA 
Traite, Texte XIII; Ch’én Yiian, p. 207. : | 

54. Old T’ang History, bk. 13: Hs 
fio Ch’en Yuan, p. 207; Traité, p. 226, mn. 1. 
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Nevertheless the Manicheans were preeminently associated with 
the Ouighurs, and when the Ouighurs were defeated and scattered 
by the Kirghiz in A.D. 840, evil days for the Manicheans in China 
commenced. 

- Passing over an unimportant. quotation given by Chavannes and 
Pelliot (Texte XXVII), we come to three documents preserved in the 


collection of Li Té-yii (2 #@% A.D. 787-849), scholar and minister 
of state, which show the approach of the coming storm. The first 


is a letter sent in the year A.D. 842 (f#*8=—4F) by the Chinese 
emperor to the kagan of the branch of the Ouighurs on the northern 
frontier of China.55 The emperor refuses sharply the request of the 
kagan for a city, in a note markedly differing in tone from previous 


- communications; but as though with an eye to the possible revival 


of the Ouighur power. he promises escort and a for the 


residence of certain Manicheans. 


The second is a memorial of the same vear (A.D. 842) by 


3 Chinese officials, complaining of the suspicious behaviour of a Ouighur 
envoy in China, including his twice making an enrolment of the 


Manicheans and Ouighurs in China (Wi 


_ The third is a letter written by Li Té-yii himself for the emperor 
to the Ouighur kagan, probably in A.D. 842 (@8B=—4), in which 
there is a passage dealing especially with Manicheism.* After 
noting that previous to the T’ien-pao period (KP A.D. 742-755—an 


error for K’ai-yiian period P¥7t A.D. 713-742, in particular the 


year 732) Manicheism was forbidden in China, and was only allowed 


to be propagated after the Ouighurs had adopted it, in consequence 


of which it spread to many places in the basins of the Chiang (7T 
Yangtze) and of the Huai (#€), the letter states that since the defeat 
of the Ouighurs the adherents of Manicheism in those places have 
become lax, and the foreign monks have no one on whom to depend; 
moreover the character of the people of those flooded regions is bad, 
and from the beginning the practice of the Faith there was difficult; 


_ further, according to the teaching of Buddha, religion should follow 


from the disposition to goodness, when those dispositions are lacking, 
it should not be forced; in great consideration for the monks from 


distant parts, the emperor has ordered that Manicheism should still 
be practised in the two capitals and T’ai-yiian (* Je), where it is 
still believed; but that the monasteries in the basins of the Chiang 


(Yangtse) and the Huai should be temporarily closed, pending the 


: time when the country of the Ouighurs shall be peaceful again. 


. The monasteries referred to will be those built at Sian in A.D. 768 


| and in the beginning of the 9th century, and at Loyang and T’ai-yiian 


in A.D. 807; while those in the basin of the Chiang and of the Huai 
will be the monasteries built in the departments of Ching, Yang, 
Hung and Ytieh in A.D. 771. 


o MER... and Ku-wén yiian- -chien, pt. 39;  Traité, Texte XXVIII. 


Hui-ch’ang i-p’ ’in chi, pt. 14; Traité Texte XXIX, 
ul-ch’ang i-p’in chi, pt. 35; Ku-wén yuian-chien, pt. 39; Traité, Texte 
XXX. Ch’én Yiian, p. 215. 3 
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In spite of the polite tone of the letter, this is the beginning 
of the persecution; it is frankly connected with the decline of the 
Ouighur power, although other plausible reasons ar2 subtly intro- 
duced; and it is those monasteries farthest removed from the 
power of the Ouighurs, and perhaps mainly of a Chinese character, 
that are first closed. But the Ouighurs are still on the frontier, and 
care must be taken, for the future is not quite certain. 


(c) Third period, A.D. 843 to 14th century: Persecution and Decline. 


The storm broke in A.D. 843 (@B=4F). Early in the year the 
Chinese with the help of other nomad tribes that had come over to 
their side, surprised the Ouighur camp, recovered the Chinese 
princess, T’ai-ho (*#1) who had been given to them in A.D. 821, 
and finally broke and dispersed the Ouighur tribes on, the Chinese 
frontier.®§ 

Immediately the emperor, Wu Tsung pat a decree 
saying that, the Ouighurs having been crushed, they must be com- 
pletely eradicated from China; in the course of the decree, he 
announced measures to be taken against the Manicheans. There are 
a number of texts giving an account of the action taken. of which 
Chavannes and Pelliot give four. and Ch’én Yiian gives others. The 
basic and fullest account is that given in the collection of Li Té-yii 
(Hui-ch’ang i-p’in chi #8—M#) and its parallel in the Old T’ang 
History.°° According to this account those Ouighurs living outside 
(the monasteries) in Sian and (similarlv) those who come under the 
Hsiu kung-té shih at Lovano “Commissioner for 
those Training for Religious Work’) (i.e. the Auditori or “Hearers” 
of both capitals) must all adopt Chinese dress ( RTH ) and must 
be banished to various provinces under supervision. As for the 
villages, homesteads. money and goods of the Ouighurs and of the 
Manichean monasteries. the Kung-té shih (3)f#4#i “Commissioner for 
Religious Work’) and the censors, together with the prefect of the 
capital, were charged to appoint officers to catalorue and confiscate 
them. There is to be no approvriation of these goods by private 
individuals. Death and the confiscation of goods is the penalty for 
breaking orders. The Secretaries for Internal Affairs and their staff 
are to make a detailed renort about the Manichean monks living in 
the monasteries (i.e. the Electi). 

The text of the decree vreserved in the T’ang hui- vao ( fir @ Bi) 
is a brief summary of this, differing in no important particular. - 


The New T’ang Historv. after a brief summary. adds that the 
officers concerned were to collect and burn the Manichean books and 
nictures in the streets, and that their property was to be confiscated. ne 


E8. Old T’ang History. bk. 195, Be. 18, 12. 

59. Hui-ch’ang i-p’in chi, pt. 3; Traité, Texte XXXII. Old Tang History, 

bk. 18 (i). p. 18a; Ch’én Yiian, p. 218-9. | 
the suggestion of Chavannes Pelliot. Traité. Texte XXXI. 
ew T’ane History, bk. 217 (ii): ... IA o BRAT o 

Tratté Texte XXXII; Yiiar, p. 219, | 
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The text from the Fo-tsu fung-chi ( eH HERZ) quoted by 
Chavannes and Pelliot is corrupt, and it is better to follow the parallel 
passage from the Séng shih-liieh ({@#sha% “Brief History of Buddhist 
Monks’’).° According to this account the Manichean monasteries 
were all closed; in the capital seventy-two Manichean nuns lost their 
lives; and the Ouighurs and Manicheans living in China were banished 
to the provinces, and the greater number perished. 


Putting these passages together the persecution seems to have 


consisted in the closing of monasteries and the confiscation of lands 


and property; the scattering of the Ouighur “Hearers’”, and their 
compulsory adoption of Chinese ways of life; and the burning of 
books and pictures. The loss of life. seems not to have been part 
of the original decree. It may have been due to mob violence in the © 


ease of the nuns, and to abandonment and starvation in the case of 


the homeless “Hearers.”” What happened to the monks (or Electi) | 
we are not told. beyond the fact that a detailed renort upon them was 
to be made. From the reference to “villages” it would seem that 
there were whole settlements of lay-Manicheans, many or all of them 
being Ouighurs, which the Chinese Government wished to break up, 


_and so scattered the inhabitants through the empire, forcing them 


at the same time to become Chinese in their manner of life. 


_ So far then-there does not seem to be any marked antipathy to 
the religion as such; the opposition is simply due to its identification 
with the Ouighurs. Nor does Manicheism seem to have made much 


headway among the Chinese themselves. monks and Hearers alike 


seem to have been mainly Ouighurs, the former coming from abroad 


and being changed yearly. 


On the other hand even if Monicheion had avoided this political 
complication with the Ouighurs, it is prcbable that it would have 
shared the fate of the other foreign religions two years later 
(A.D. 845 fF BAW4F), when the anti-Buddhist decree of Wu Tsung 
(#LS2) was enacted. This edict was inspired by the Taoist Chao 
Kuei-chén (#f8#i). who in A.D. 844 urged the emperor to action 


- against Buddhism on the grounds of its being a foreign religion. 
Buddhism. being firmly rooted in China, recovered from the persecu- 


tion of 845; Nestorianism and Zoroastrianism suffered at the same 
time. Manicheism however was sufficiently suppressed by the decree 


two years before that it is not mentioned in connection with the edict 


of 845. Yet it was not entirely destroyed. 


_ The subsequent history of Manicheism in China falls beyond 
the scope of this paper. It will suffice therefore to give a brief 


outline, indicating where fuller material may be found. 


Chavannes and Pelliot give three texts showing the continuance © 


of religious and commercial intercourse between the Ouighurs of 


Kanchow (+47) and China during the Five Dynasties (906-960 


62. Séng shih-liieh, by Ts’ an-ning AD. 980, pt. il; .. 


| RHE ETE, Ch’én Yiian, p. 219, Cf. Fo-tsu 
tvung-chi, pt. 42 and 54; Triaté, Texte XXXIV, 


T’ang History, bk 18, p. 1€. 
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A.D.).4 They also give two texts regarding Manicheism in Turfan 
(Kao-ch’ang #8) and Khoten (-fJ) in Chinese Turkestan during 


the same period.© It was from the region of Kanchow that the two ” 
Chinese Manichean manuscripts of the ninth century from Tun-huang § 
($38 ) were recovered—the Peking Fragment and the Fragment of § ' 


Paris, and the Taoist manuscript of the Hua-Hu ching, as well as 
the manuscript of Sir Aurel Stein: and it will be remembered that 
it is at Turfan that so many finds of Manichean manuscripts and § 1 
frescoes have been found. | tl 


In China Proper there was a rebellion in Ch’é biciaa ( Bie HH, al 
Honan) in A.D. 920 on the part. of some religious sectaries, called 
by some authorities Manicheans; but this identification is questioned pi 
Ch’en Yiian gives a reference, preserved in the Ts’é-fu yiian-kuei, § jy 
to the burial of a -Manichean monk in Tr’ai-yiian, Shansi, in § q 
A.D.929.% d 


In the Early Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1126) Hsi: Hsiian (pe § 
A.D. 916-991) refers to Manicheism (AR#) as a means of exorcising 
demons.** At this time a rapprochement between Manicheism and . L 
‘Taoism took place, for some Manichean Scriptures, collected in Fukien, § © 
were included in the Taoist Canon of A.D. 1019 (4234 R%). Among iB: 
these were the Er-tsung ching (=—257# “Scripture of the Two Prin- t 
ciples”) and the San-chi Ching (=p@@K “Scripture of the Three § © 
mpocs’”).6® But they were removed from the Ming edition, for 
Manicheism was pepeuery regarded by both Taoism and Buddhism ( 
as heretical.” 0 


But the most interesting place during the 
Southern Sung (A.D. 1127-1280), when Manicheism appears as a § j 
flourishing sect in Chekiang and Fukien. The references are com- § , 
paratively long descriptions by literary men of the time, and the . 
picture théy present is very different from that of the Manicheism 
of the T’ang dynasty. It is no longer a religion of foreigners sojourn- 
ing in China, nourished and directed by constant interchange of ‘ 
monks from abroad, but one of a number of flourishing Chinese sects, 
attracting people from all classes, including the higher classes, 1 
vrinting and publishing books, and tending to explain itself in 
Buddhist terms and expressions. It is however regarded by the 
writers as magical and superstitious and full of pernicious practices. — 
The opposition that it now encounters is not due to any connections 
with a foreign power. but to its being regarded by Buddhists, 
Confucianists and Taoists alike as a harmful religious sect. 


64. Traité, Textes XXXVI-XXXVIII; Ch’én Yiian, pp. 223- 5. 
65. Traité, Textes XXXIX and XL; Ch’én Yiian, p. 223, 
66. Traité, Textes XLI and XLII; Ch’én Yiian, p. 221-2. 
67. Ch’én Yiian, p. 223. ; 
68. Chi-shén lun vt. 3; Trait4, Texte XLIIT. 
69. Traité, Texte XLIV, cf. Texte XLVI; Ch’én Yiian, p. 227. 
70. . Yu- lone chuan (#@##™) by Taoist Chia Shan- hsiang (TY 2294) c. 1014 
A.D.: list of 96 heresies, including Manicheism ( BE KP) and Nestorianism 
( but this last name may have been from Trang dynasty 
source. Traite, Texte XLV. 
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-Ch’én Yiian gives a long extract of A.D. 1134 (#7§pg4e) regard- 
ing a sect that “eats vegetables and worships demons” (W2qs3ij%) 
which, taking “mo” (/& “demons’’) as-a misunderstanding of the 
“mo” (iB) of “Manicheism” may plausibly be regarded as referring 
to Manicheism.*! The sect was flourishing in Chekiang. 


_ .here is a long extract from Hung Mai (tj A.D. 1123-1202) 
and @ preserved in the Fo-tsu t’ung-chi (1269 A.D.) describing in detail 
: the Manicheans centred in San-shan (=jlj, a name for the region 
HH, around Foochow. in Fukien) .72 
Lu Yu (pey A.D. 1125-1209) of Chekiang has two iinet 
oi passages: the first is a critical description of Manicheism (fA#x) 
€1, # in Fukien;** the second is a memorial to the throne in A.D. 1166, 
denouncing the heretical sects as the cause of the natural and social 
disturbances of the time; among whom are the Manicheans, whom he 
calls Mou-ni in Chekiang, and Ming-chiao in Fukien.** 
1g § Chavannes and Pelliot give a passage from Tsung-chien (32% 
id @ Liang-chu §83#§) a Buddhist monk, who between A.D. 1237 and 1240 
n, §@ completed the Shih-mén chéng-t’ung (##PYiIE* “Account of Orthodox 
g § Buddhism”, A.D. 1208-1224) of Wu K’é-chi (296), part 39; which 
they think implies that the memorial of Lu Yu was followed by 
repressive legislation against Manicheism.” 


. ‘The Fo-tsu t’ung-chi preserves another text from Tsung-chien 
(Liang-chu) on the same lines, which again shows that the centre 
of the Manicheans was the San-shan (= lj) region in Fukien.”® 


, In the records of the Yiian Dynasty (A.D. 1280-1368) Manicheism 
' J is not mentioned. But Ch’én Yiian gives a late Ming dynasty 
reference to a Manichean temple near Ch’iian-chow (44) in Fukien 


which dated from Yiian times.77 

In the Ming Dynasty (A.D. 1368- 1614), in the fourteenth 
century, Manicheism app2ars again in the records, under a new name: 
Ming-tsun chiao (ARH # “Religion of the Honoured-One of Light’’). 
reminiscent of the Ming-shih (BAtB “Envoy of Light’) of T’ang 
times. A decree of A.D. 1370 is preserved in the Hung-wu shih-lu 
pt. 53) proscribing Manicheism and two other sects.” 
This attitude is Seetrmed by the Code of the Ming or A.D. 1374, 


1. Op. cit. p. 229. : 
72. chih, preserved in Fo-tsu t’ung-chi, ae 48; Traité, 


oa XLVI; Ch’én Yiian, p. 226. 
73. Lao-hstieh-an pi-chi ( EB), pt. 10; Traite, Texte XLVII; Ch’én 
Yuan, p. 282. 


74, Wei-nan wén-chi (Ry 2H), pt. 5; Traité, Texte XLVIII; Ch’én 
Yiian, p. 231. 

75. Preserved in Fo-tsu ung-chi, wt.. 39; Traite, Texte XLIX; Ch’én 
Yiian, p. 238. 


76. Fo-tsu pt. Traité Texte L; Ch’én Yiian, p. 238. 
233: Min-Shu by Ho Ch’iao-yiian ) end of 
Wan-li_ period, AD. 1573-1620. Pelliot: T’oung Pao, vol, XXII, 1923. 
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which proscribes Manicheism along with a long list of eteiindion sects 
and sorceries; for the heads of the sects the penalty is strangulation, 
for the followers it is flogging and banishment.” 


In the Ch’ing Dynasty (A.D. 1644-1911) records the name does 
not occur, except as copied from the Ming. 


79. Traité, Texte LI; Ch’én Yiian, p. 239; see Shén Chia-pen (eRe) 
Ta-ming lit chi-chieh_ fu li ) pt. 11. 
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The Effect of lhe War on the Young Women’ Ss 
Association 


| LILY K. HAASS 
af Changes in Centers of Work. 


HE war has brought about the complete evacuation of ave city 
centers of the Young Women’s Christian Association: Nanking, 
Hangchow and Taiyuan in 1937 within the first months of the 
war; Hankow and Wuchang in the fall of 1938. To this should 

be added ‘the rural centers of Tachong, outside Shanghai, and 
Sungshu, near Nanking. The Hankow board of directors has con- 
tinued to function as a group, directing a piece of war service carried 
out by a “Service Corps.” The Wuchang Association moved to 
Enshih, where work has continued till the early months of 1940. 
Since the Canton Association membership moved in large part to 
Hongkong and Macao, work has been carried on practically without 
interruption in both cities, with the central board operating in 
Hongkong, and staff and program in Macao as well. Board and staff 
remained at work in Changsha long after the fire; in the spring of 
19388 a program was instituted in Yuenling, where most of the - 
membership had moved, and finally in 1939 the work in Changsha 
city itself was discontinued. Work in both Tientsin and Shanghai 
{has been limited. In -three other places, Amoy, Foochow and the 
rural center of Toishan (Kwangtung province) work has been prac- 
tically quiescent. In Amoy immediately after the occupation refugee 
camp work was undertaken; in Foochow very limited aspects of work 
coptinue. The blockade of Tientsin from the summer of 1939 to 
1640 restricted the field of work in that city to the British and 
French Concessions for about a year. The geographical field of 
industrial work in both Tientsin and Shanghai has been limited 
leading in the latter city to the complete closing of several centers. 


The changes in student organizations are too multitudinous to 
mention. In some places in occupied areas, the organized students’ | 
Y.W.C.A. has ceased to function as such; others. participating in the © 
great trek to westward, have continued their affiliation and program : 
in new places. 

As a direct result of the war and the Ss sensont to the interior, 
opening up of new centers in that area has been accelerated. The 
Y.W.C.A. entered Sian in 1938, starting with work for soldiers’ 
families and moving on to definite organization of a city Y.W.C.A. 


’ 
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Kweiyang started later in the same year. Work in Kunming and 
Chengtu was greatly strengthened, experiencing exceptional growth. 


Rural. projects have been instituted with “Service Teams” in five 


centers: Hanshou (Hunan) Tsaochang (Hupeh) Tungnan, Wenchiang 
and Changshou in Szechuen. The latter it is expected will develop 
into a permanent project. The girls club movement has extended 
to. Sikang. 


ul. Destruction, Occupation and Direct Effects of War. 


The buildings of the Wuchang and Hangchow Associations, 
owned by the Y.W.C.A., have been occupied, and have suffered con- 
siderable destruction. The former is still in the hands of invading 
troops with doors, windows etc. removed. In the rented quarters of 
the other occupied Associations, both city and rural, as well as in 
the property in Canton, owned by the Y.W.C.A., there was great loss 
of equipment, by looting and destruction. 


- The headquarters of the Sian and Chungking Associations have 
bebn bombed; the building owned by the latter has been destroyed 


in many parts. 


- Jn interior Associations, specifically Chungking, Sian, Kweiyang, 
Chengtu and Kunming actual air raids and “sirens” cause incal- 
culable loss of time, spent in dugouts or in the country, breaks and 
uncertainty in program, and, inevitably, “nerves,” though without 
loss of morale, 


II. Program Limitations and Relief Work. 


- The outbreak of the war in Shanghai created an _ immediate | 
problem of refugees. The Y.W.C.A. has played its part in refugee 
camps both here and in other cities, particularly Hongkong and 
Macao. In some instances it has conducted camps; in others carried 
responsibility for the educational program or vocational training. 
The Y.W.C.A. camp in Shanghai pioneered in training its residents 


in acquiring skill in handiwork as a means of livelihood. Tientsin 


conducted an enormous camp of 2,000 refugees during flood days, 
with emphases on material care, together with child feeding, health 
care and education in other camps. 


- In other cities the burden of direct relief of the indigent, not 


only of refugees, has increased enormously. Peiping enlarged its 


program of relief, especially distribution of bean milk. Every city 


Association has had to face countless appeals from individuals and 


families, for a job or direct relief. 


- Of the big problem of student relief, prevalent throughout the 
whole country, much has beén written. Indeed so great was the 
task of setting up machinery to administer relief, and so detailed the 
work of granting it, that for a time at least it threatened to over- 
shadow our regular program among. students. In practically every 
“open” city, coastal and interior, a joint committee representing 
community, colleges and the Y.M. C.A. and Y. W.C.A. has been created, 
related to a National Student Relief Committee in Shanghai. Actual 
investigation. of specific cases and executive work have in most cases 
been done by student secretaries of the two Associations. 
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In “occupied” cities changes have been made necessary by the 
situation. There are less large open meetings, more informal groups 
and individual work. Student organizations in particular have been 
limited; more personal work is taking their place. Formal question- 
naires, constant inspection and informal questioning threaten the 
peace of mind of the leaders, creating unrest in some cases increased 
by actual intimidation. Limitation of program exists, as in Shan- 
tung, through regulations of educational institutions, forbidding 
religious education requirements, and involving control of the teaching | 


force. 
Difficulties in the publishing and circulation of books and second 
class material in general have proved a definite limitation in the 
editorial and publication field. No satisfactory solution has been 
found of the mere problem of transporting material to the interior 
branches, a problem shared with other national organizations. 


IV. Effects in Membership and Leadership. coy 


The constituency of the Y.W.C.A. has been affected to a high 
degree by the “migrations.” This is particularly true of the “middle 
class” group, related to professional or office work. Membership and 
leadership seem to be constantly ‘‘on the move,” evacuating, settling 
in Hongkong, travelling to the interior,—moving from one city to 
another. This creates not only changes in the participants in pro- 
gram but makes more difficult of realization the “self directing” aims 
of the Association, suffering from constant turn-over in leadership. 
Board members who were in Tientsin in 1938, in Shanghai in 1939, 
and Chengtu in 1940. make their contributions in each place, but not . 
that of continuity. | 

Much of the constituency of the Y.W.C.A. has suffered dire 
physical needs—refugees from rural areas of Sungshu, industrial 
girls thrown out of employment. More are enduring mental uncer- 
tainties, threatened loss of job, and financial losses. The almost 
catastrophic increases. in the cost of living have not merely entailed 
drastic adjustments in the standard of living, but have also caused 
a general sense of insecurity, physically and spiritually. On the 
other hand, there are great gains through the attainment of larger 
vision, wider horizons, and richer experience of the migrants and 
the resultant remaking of ‘Life philosophies.’ The need presents a 
direct challenge to the Y.W.C.A. | 

The opening of.new centers. and emphasis on work in the 
interior has caused a decided shortage of employed leadership, 
especially trained secretaries, to carry on in that region. Other 
fields of social work are also demanding leadership. Because of the 
“Tag” of Christian education in these areas, trained college women 
are few; and the transfer of staff to the interior is a highly expen- 
Sive process. It is hard therefore, to keep work-up to standard: 
particularly is this true in new Associations, where little under- 
standing of Y.W.C.A. aims and methods may. exist. . 


| The complexity of the political situation in some parts of the 
country creates problems in the selection of lay leaders, and in the 
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membership of organized program groups, particularly clubs, where 
the maintenance-of mutual confidence is basic to a full program. 


Vv. Financial Effects. 


~The devaluation of the Chinese dollars has brought great increases 
in bxpendituies. and fantastically infiated budgets, locally and nation- 
ally: Local association finance campaigns report unprecedented 
success in raising funds, yet there is always a “lag.” The pinch is 
felt most in salaries of employed workers, which never increase as 
fast as the cost or living, so that there is great danger of impairment 
of efficiency of workers. Constant variation of costs in every 
field,—travel, printing etc.. require undue amount of time in adjust- 
ments of budgets, and militate against long time or statesmanlike 
planning. 

' The Y.W.C.A. continues to stress its policy of raising its funds 
in China. General gifts from Associations and individuals in other 
countries to help in this crisis have helped in the maintenance of 
Associations in emergency situations and to “carry on.’ 

In general. it may be said that in spite of the closing of centers 


: the Y.W.C.A. finds itself practically as strong in extent of field aS a 


in 1937. due to the opening of new fields or work: that its constituency 
and volunteer leadership have suffered in continuity but grown in 
leadership exnerience; that destruction and looting of property and 
depreciation of currency cause great uncertainty regarding the future 
financially; and that the program is distinctly limited in “oceunied” 
areas but is branching out into new lines in others, which will be 


described further. 


_ Effect of the War on Christian Literature 
MYRON E. TERRY 


“IE war has brought a great increase in the desire to read 
# the Bible and other Christian literature. It has brought also 
an enormous increase in the costs and difficulties of production 
, and distribution, but the net result has been a much wider 
circulation than we have ever known before. 

As to the kinds of literature in demand, the first effect was to 
produce an unusual demand for the smaller books and pamphlets, 
anything describing Christianity which could be quickly read or was 
in simple language. These were wanted by workers among refugees, 


wounded soldiers and in the army. This demand has not died down, 


but has absorbed this type of book in increasing volume. One set 


of evangelistic tracts for the educated held fifth place in the C.LS. 


production for 1939. 

, At the same time the first weeks of war brought a decided 
falling off in the number of larger books sold. That was a period 
of shock, when no one knew what the future was to be, nor whether 
books could be shipped or used. This shock affected Shanghai and 


u~ producing centers rather than the consumers, however, for it 
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was evident within four months that orders were coming in from 
practically all the usual sources, excepting only places in fighting 
zones—and even from some of those. Today the number of the 
larger books in the general lists which are being sold evidences what 
might be termed a normal growth over previous years. 


But at least three kinds of literature have sky-rocketed as the 
war dragged on. First of these is the Bible. The China Bible 
House, having circulated 124,730 Bibles am Testaments in 1937 
circulated 234,600 in 1939. 

Second, Devotional books of all kinds have been in increasing 
demand, particularly the larger and more expensive sort which are 
arranged for daily reading. As an example, Stanley Jones’ 
“Victorious Living” is very much in demand in the east and a request 
has come from West China for a reprint there. 


Third, Christian books which are suitable for use as text-books 
have been in increasing demand. Schools again feel free to use them 
in curricular courses, and in many places have chosen them in 
preference to the only other texts available. There is an increased 
interest in the Christian subject matter on the part of students and. 
teachers, which of course is the basic reason for the wider use. 
Books for teaching in the home are wanted, as that is sometimes the 
only place where teaching may be carried on unhampered. 

The widespread interest in Christianity in China has affected 
the whole range of Christian literature. There is more interest n 
Church History. In addition to the fact that non-Christians are 
inquiring about Christianitv. in response to the demonstration of it 
that war has called forth. Christians themselves have a new interest 
in the church as such. They are more concerned than before about 
Christianity expressed concretely in the Church..and there is a con- 
sequent demand for literature about the Church and Church mem- 
bership. 

The production of Hteretues is more difficult, due perhans chiefiv 
to the fact that so many of China’s scholars and leaders, who would 
normally be part-time writers, are away from their homes and 
devoting much of their time to unusual or emergency occunations. 
It is more difficult to get an article written, much more difficult to 
get writers for scholarly books. Well, over half of the new books) 
were written by Chinese authors in 1936, less than a third of them 
in 1939. It is natural that the potential energy of these men is being 
used now in other forms of service to their country. _ | 

Writers find that they must guard their expression, as even a 
religious subject may be exvressed with phrases and illustrations 
which can be objectionable. The effect has been to apnly Christianity 
perhaps a little more closely to everyday personal life. 

Printing in Shanghai was for a time handicapped by insufficient 
capacity of the presses. Some presses in Shanghai had been 
destroyed, and outside of Shanghai none were in operation in this 
section of the country. A year ago available presses were working 
all night as well as day, and still were unable to turn out the volume 
of literature peeded.. _ Now this shortage is not so evident, | 
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_ Paper costs have risen, out of proportion even to the rise in the 
foreign exchange rate. The bulk of Christian books are printed on 
newsprint paper imported from Canada and Scandanavia. Before 
the war the price of this paper was $2.50 to $3.00 per ream. A little 
over a year ago it was $7.00. Today it is $34.00. It touched a high 
of $45.00 a few weeks ago. 


— Old editions of books can still be sold at or near the old prices. 
But as books are reprinted this rising cost of paper and other — 


expenses such as salaries will add to the selling price. It will make 


it more difficult for many to buy, yet there is almost a complete 
absence of any complaint from customers about the cost of books. 


Printing in West China is even more of an expense and a problem. 
It is cheaper to transport printed books than to transport paper, and 
therefore much of the literature needed in Free China is still being 
printed in Shanghai. We do not have recent word. of the cost of 
imported newspaper there, but a letter just received from Kunming 
states that the price of manila wrapping paper is NC$9.90 pet sheet, 
“and increasing every day.” 


Some books are being printed in the West on a made paper, 
but it is thin, can be printed on only one side, and the leaves must 
be doubled. For a whole Bible or a large book it makes a bulky 
volume. 
| The Canadian Mission Press has recently doubieil its capacity 
by the purchase of some second-hand presses, thanks to the vision 
and quick action of men in the press and in the Church of Christ 
offices. The Press is now using these presses to capacity to print 
its own regular materials, and to reprint Bibles and C.L.S. books. 
It had some imported paper at the beginning of the war, has bought 
more when opportunity offered, and has carefully husbanded this 
supply, using local paper whenever possible. | 
_ Manchuria requires books sold there to show on the title page 
the name of the editor, and his address in Manchuria must be given. 
Bibles now printed in Manchuria carry the name and address of a 
local missionary, who is the responsible editor of the Bible. But not 
all of Manchuria’s needs.can be suvplied by reprinting there, because 
the paper shortage is very acute, and permission hard to get. 


Permission has been. granted recently for the sale of certain books 


from elsewhere, and the volume of literature shipped to Manchuria 
has inereased within the last year. Big books like Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary are wanted in numbers. 


In North China censorship has been hen main problem. and it 
has been necessary for publishers to exercise care in shinping only 
books free from political references. The shortage of books and 
Ribles has been just about as pronounced in. these sections as in 


West China. 


Distribution difficulties seem almost insurmountable, but the 
unprecedented demand has encouraged all literature agencies to snap 


at every opportunity to ship. When the lower Yangtze river was 


closed books went to the West thru Canton by rail to Hankow and 
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then up the river. When those two cities fell the Indo-China railway 
became the main route, augmented by many routes from coastal 
ports, which have since been closed. In Kunming the C.L.S. estab- 
lished a depot in 1938 which, like the older China Bible House depot, 
supplied books to all the provinces of Free China—in volume, 
Szechuan first, then Yunnan, Hunan, Kweichow, Shensi, Kansu. 
Hupeh, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Kiangsi, Ningsia, and Sikang about 
in that order. It was never easy to supply these depots from 
Shanghai, due to the heavy congestion on the railroad. They are 
even now sending a considerable volume of literature throughout 
West China, and stock is still being sent to them, but in very inade- 
quate amounts. With the Indo-China railroad closed their godown 
stocks will become further exhausted unless-and until a way can 
be found to ship to them again. More literature is actually being 
shipped by some agencies to West China under these adverse con- 
ditions than was shipped before the war. 


Chungking has: made a valiant effort to establish | a worthy book- 
store in the capital city, and a depot for forwarding purposes. The 
committee of the former West China Religious Tract Society got 
behind it, and started a bookstore at the Institutional Church, in one 
of the store rooms fronting on the street. The Church and store 
were both completely destroyed. The same busy Chungking mis- 
sionaries, with others, have now organized a new committee under 
the National Christian Council to give al a central place to 
buy Christian literature. 


While the South-West and West are receiving some supplies, 
even though woefully inadequate, the literature famine in the North- 
West is much more complete. Not so much has trickled through 
to that part of the country, and so far as we know there is no stock 
of books or Bibles anywhere, though the demand there is as great 
as it is elsewhere. 


Many tons of literature have gone into the interior by routes not 
so well known, sometimes by routes open only long enough for one 
shipment to get through. In the late spring of 1939 the C.LS., 
the Bible Houses, and the Seventh Day Adventists bought new trucks 
and drove them with full loads to Chungking. Incidentally, that 
unexpectedly brought the best publicity abroad to the cause of 
Christian literature that we have had in a long time. Everywhere 
in America people had heard of the trucks, it had caught their 
imaginations, and they wanted to hear the story told again. | 


A group of missionaries recently chartered a whole ship to take 
hospital and other mission supplies down the coast, from a point 
where they could go inland. A fair share of the freight on that 
vessel was books and Bibles. A chance to send some literature is 
seldom lost if a way opens or someone goes. Sometimes permission 
for the passage of books is secured only after insistence on their 
purely Christian character. Such routes are prohibitive in cost, if 
the money value of the books is considered. Usually the publisher 
bears the brunt of the extra cost, charging only a fraction of it to 
the customer. But the business of distribution is founded on mis- 
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sionary ania and not on business motives, and the publishers 
have taken advantage of every such opportunity, almost regardless 
of cost. It is to be hoped that we will not while the war lasts need 
to begin counting the money cost of sending Christian literature. 


» The circulation of Christian magazines has increased in many 
‘cases to above pre-war levels. The Chinese Post-Office has made 
every possible effort to keep registered periodicals going, and has 
accepted. them for mailing at times when it was unable to accept 
pooks. Consequently many Christians throughout China who find 
it impossible to buy books have turned more to magazines as the 
main source of new reading matter. 


- The figures given above are not at all an accurate barometer 

of the demand for Bibles. The China Bible House estimates that. 
it has been able to supply not more than two-thirds of the demand 
in China during the war. It has been hindered by difficulties of 
printing at the beginning of the war when presses in Shanghai were 
in fighting areas or destroyed, later when there was a shortage of 
skilled printers, and still later when there was a shortage of paper. 
But all this was small compared to the colossal difficulties of trans- 
- portation that have increased as the war continued. It is impossible 
--to estimate how many Bibles might have been sold but for these 
difficulties, since much of the demand never has been expressed in 
actual orders. A sale is lost because the Bible is not there when 
wanted, an order is mailed and never reaches its distination, or a 
person has no hope of his order being filled and so never expresses 
his desire in an order. | 


The demand for Christian literature has been an inspiring by- 


product of the war, indicating a hunger to know about the Christian 


Gospel. With many entire church bodies gone, with many mission 
stations closed, with the number of missionaries in the country 
reduced, still that demand is evident in every section of the country. 
From North China,—“We have orders for 3,000 Bibles that we can’t 
fill.’ From Manchuria,—“Our Christians have nothing to read.” 
Hongkong, ‘able to get supplies, has multiplied sales many times over. 
From Manila, Singapore, Rangoon, Borneo, Java, Siam, come orders 
_ for Christian literature in Chinese in a volume greater than we have 
~ ever known, big orders from some places where we have never shipped. 


From Kunming,—‘Since the establishment of this depot no 
customer has ever complained of high prices, they are just hungry 
for the books.” From Sian,—“We have no Bibles, when we get a 
_ few they are snatched away.” In Chungking, government veal 
business men, army men want hymnals and Bibles so that they may 
' gather groups of friends into their homes to study and to sing. It 
will forever be to the credit of China that through this war so many 
-of her leaders, from the Generalissimo and his wife on down, have 
been anxious that it be known that their real dependence is on Christ 
and the Bible. Therein lies the real explanation of this vast and 

unique demand for Christian literature. 
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A Pilgrimage to Sikong 
C. C. LIANG 


STORY is told of the Tang Dynasty that Chinese ace under 
I. “Tang Seng” with his “monkey” and “pig” disciples, made 
a trip to the “West Heaven,” (perhaps through Tibet to 
India), for the Buddhist Scriptures. They travelled on foot 
and encountered many dangers. Their experiences as recorded were | 
based more upon imagination than facts. The record became a 
popular Buddhist novel, in fact, a marvelous way of presenting the. 
Buddhist philosophy and psychology. 
: In the summer of 1940, a group of Y.M.C.A. secretaries, was 
sent by the National Committee of China not to ihe “West Heaven” 
but as far as Sikong or Eastern Tibet. Their interest was not to 
search for Scriptures but for facts about that part of the country. © 

The Y.M.C.A. movement is deeply interested in the development 
of the interior provinces of China. Year before last, new Associations, 
were established in Kweilin and Kweiyang. Last year one was started 
in Lanchow and another in Paochi in the northwest. This year a 
deputation was commissioned to study and report on the feasibility 
of establishing Y.M.C.A. work in Kangting, the capital of the Sikong 
Province. The writer, with Paul Sung formerly of the Hankow 
YiIMLC.A. and R. 5S: Hall of Sian made up the party of three 
representing the National Committee. | 

En Route to the Interior 

In early April, I sailed for Ningpo with the purpose of visiting 
local Associations in the so-called “Corridor” of Free China. [| 
crossed the whole “Corridor” from the northeast to the southwest, 
or from Ningpo to Kweiyang via Kweilin. One can hardly imagine 
how spacious this “Corridor” is unless he has actually travelled it. 
Sections of six provinces between Hangchow, Nanchang, and Yehchow 
on the north, Chinchow, and Nanning on the south are included in it. 

This area was full of life and activities. The highways were 
fairly well built and most busily used. Beside the fleets of motor 
trucks, the long lines of hand carts on ricksha or automobile wheels 
were moving slowly like dragons along the road. Thousands of people 
were thus engaged in transportation. Most of the goods being shipped 
out were tea and tung oil and gasoline and, machinery being shipped 
in. A hand cart with ricksha wheels could carry quarter “of a ton 
of cargo and travel twenty miles a day. 

A section of the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway was still operating 3 
between Kinhwa in Chekiang and Yingtan in Kiangsi; a section of §— 
the Canton-Hankow Railway operated between Chukiang (Siukwan) §— 
and Hengshan, south of Changsha. The newly built Hengyang- 
Kweilin and Kweilin-Liuchow lines were rendering the most timely 
service between the southwest, central and southeast China. Locomo- 
tives and cars of all kinds from all railways in the war areas had 
been withdrawn to this Hunan-Kwangsi area. The train service 
Was surprisingly good. They were running the best cars of all 
classes with sleepers and diners. They ran at night, exactly on the 
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minute according to the time schedule. The passenger and military 
' trains were so well separated that one could hardly realize that war 
had been going on for three years. 


The bus service from Liuchow to Kweiyang, and Kweivang to 
Chungking was just as regular as usual. The hotel and restaurant 


: accommodations along the road were much improved over what I had 
' seen the year before. Necessity is not only the mother of inven- 


tion; she is also the mother of progress. It took me just two weeks 


2 to travel from Shanghai to Chungking, if I omit the days when I 
stopped to visit different centers. 


A Brief Account of History al Geography 
Sikong is a “baby” province of the Chinese Republic; she has 


' received her provincial status only three years ago. The territory 
- of Sikong comprises three areas: the western area which is known 
as “Eastern Tibet,” or “Chun Pian” by which was meant “A border 
area of Szechuan,” is now called “Kangshu.” The northeastern area 
with Ya-an as its center is called ‘“‘Yashu.”” The eastern area between 
~ Yunnan and Szechuan is called “Ningshu” with Sichang as its center. 
These three areas were formed by the Central Government in 1937 
into the province of Sikong. Kangting was. designated as the Pro- 


vincial Capital, and General Liu Wen-hwi was appointed Chairman 


of the Provincial Government. 


- Kangshu is very thinly populated, undeveloped in agriculture, 


has few natural resources, and is inhabited by nomadic Tibetans and 
tribal people. However, her position is strategic as a frontier ter- 
ritory in defending Szechuan and Yunnan from foreign invasion 
- and in holding Tibet as an integral part of China. The Ningshu 
-. and Ya-shu areas, formerly belonging to Szechuan, are richer 


agriculturally and in natural resources, and have relatively a large 


population, most of whom are Chinese. These areas yield the bulk 
of the provincial revenues. 


‘Experiences on the Trail to Kangting 


“Tf one could succeed in dealing with life problems, the Szechuan 
Roads would become level” is an old Chinese saying. It implies that 
the difficulties of life are like the ups and downs of the roads in 


Szechuan. These roads were known by the ancient Chinese as the 


roughest and the most difficult to travel; but they had not experienced 
the trail to Sikong. | 


From the China side, the main approach to Eastern Tibet is, 
and for many years have been, through Ya-an to Kangting, formerly 


known as Tatsienlu. Kangting is the gateway and mart not only for 


the main part of Sikong, but for the rest of Tibet as far as to Lhassa 
on the way to India. There are three routes from Ya-an to Kang- 
ting. One is known as the “Big Way,” which was the official high- 
way for many many years. The journey requires eight days’ travel 
about twenty-five miles each day. In contrast to the “Big Way,” 


there is a short-cut called the “Small Way,” which is two days’ 


shorter than the “Big Way” but exceedingly difficult and dangerous 
to cross the steep mountains and to pass through the wild country. 
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The third route is the “New Way” or the motor road from Ya-an to 
Kangting which connects with the Chengtu highway which is already 
being used. Building this motor highway is an exceedingly difficult 
and costly project which might have been impossible, if conscripted 
labour had not been used. Up to the present the highway is con- 
istructed as far as to Luting, about three quarters of the distance, 
but several stone bridges in this section are not yet completed and 
land-slides still cause considerable danger. Beyond Luting, some of 
the earth work has been completed; and more than 4,000 stone work- 
ers are blasting rocks to make a path along the bank of the Tatu 
and Kangting rivers. It is estimated that the highway may be 
opened for through traffic by the summeér of 1941. 

Our party decided to enter Sikong by the “Big Way.” This 
trail, as well as other routes, follows one or another river up to its 
source, then crosses a pass, and follows another growing stream down 
the other side. The valley of the Ya River at Ya-an, where we > 
started, has an elevation of about 2,250 feet above sea level. The | 
trail crossed the Ta-Hsiang-Ling Pass which is about 8,500 on the 
third day of our journey and the Fei-Yeh Ling Pass of about 9,500. 
on the fifth day and brought us to Wassikou at the junction of Tatu 
and Kangting Rivers at an elevation of 5,250 feet. In a distance 
of twenty miles, ‘the trail, following the Kangting River, rises 3,000 . 
feet to an elevation of 8,350 feet at Kangting which was our destina- 
tion. | 

This “Big Way” can not be considered a road; no wheeled vehicle 
can be used over it for any but small disconnected spaces. At many — 
points skirting a cliff, two or three hundred feet above a fast flowing 
river, the path may be less than a foot wide with evidence of 
land-slides both above and below. In two places the road had slid 
off completely into the river, and we had to crawl like cats over logs. 
We saw a traveller dashed to death several hundred feet below the 
road by land-slides. For men and pack-animals to lose their lives in 
this way is a common thing. At points of steep ascent or descent, 
the path zigzags back and forth and is often the bed of a stream 
with rocks large and small in a rough jumble which the best of pack- 
animals can negotiate only with the greatest difficulty. Travel is 
slow, and transportation costs are high; so this condition has naturally — 
held back the development of this province. | | 

We had seen the section of the motor highway which is still 
under construction between Luting and Kangting but were not 
satisfied unless we could see the section already completed. So we — 
travelled by a new route on the return journey which would give us 
opportunity to see more of the country. We avoided Luting and 
took a more difficult and less used trail over Ma An Shan of 9,000 
feet, where we get the most wonderful view not far away of the 
majestic Snow Mountains, dominated by “Minya Rongka” of 25,000 
feet, the highest peak in Sikong and said to be second only to Mt. 
Everest. We reached the motor road at Liang-Lu-Kou which we 
followed through Tien-Chiian to Ya-an. On account of delay in 
securing bus transportation to Chengtu, we took a bamboo raft down 
the Ya River to Kiating, which gave us a different taste and a 
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Tribal Women in the 
interior of Sikong. 


About a thousand pack carriers 
* travel on the road between Ya-an 
BS and Kangting every day. They 
E transport tea, post, salt, silk, tex- 
Stiles and other department store 
B® goods, to Sikong and Wool hides 
H herbs, musks and some mineral 
| products to China proper. 


The Snow Mountains 
in Sikong, the Peak on 
the left end is the 
“Minya Gongka,” 25,000 
feet above sea level the 
highest peak in Sikong 
and said to be second 
only to Mt. Everest. 
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thrilling experience in our travel. Thence we took bus to Chengtu, 
where our party separated. 


The City of 


 Kangting is better known in Chinese history and geography 
as ““[atsienlu” which means “a furnace for making arrows.” The 
story is told that in the later Han Dynasty, during the time of the 
famous “Three Kingdoms,’ Chu-Keh Liang the Prime Minister of 
the “Kingdom of Shu” ordered Kwoh Ta, a General, to make arrows 
in that place. Over night he made three thousand arrows; then 
this place was named after the legendary event as “Tatsienlu.” 
General Kwoh Ta is regarded as a god by the natives, who built him 
a large temple, in which he is. er by both Sikongese and 
Tibetans, 
4! i oe Kangting lies in the valley at the confluence of two 
branches of the Kangting River which fiows twenty miles eastward 
to Wassukou to enter the Tatu River, which in turn joins the Ya 
River near Kiating. The city, as a whole, has only two main streets; 
and the buildings for the most part lie on either side of the 
_ south branch of the Kangting River for a distance of about three 
quarters of a mile. The south branch of the river tumbles down 
its steep bed at a speed of five meters per second through the center 
of the city. It is crossed by four wooden foot bridges, 150-200 yards 
apart. The houses occupy practically all the level space in this deep 
valley, which is at no point as much as one-quarter mile wide; and 
beyond these limits the rocky mountains rise steeply to summits 
which are snow-covered for all but two or three months of the year. 


- Buildings in Kangting are partly of stone, and partly of wood, 
most are old, dirty and dilapidated, except the missionaries’ homes, 
a few new Government offices, residences and the Guest House where 
we were entertained. Therefore very few are clean; practically none 
2, any conveniences. Vacant space is hard to find, and rentals are 

1g 
It is estimated | that the population of Kangtine is shivnt 25, 000 
comprised roughly of three equal parts, Tibetan, Chinese and a mix- 
ture resulting from the marriage of Chinese men with Tibetan women. 
The Chinese are mostly government and military officers and business 
people. The people of mixed parentage are usually physically strong, 
intelligent and bilingual. 


Political Changes and the Peesent Government 


; The Government system in Sikong had never been well estab- 
‘lished until the famous Viceroy Chao Er-feng, at the end of the Ching 
- Dynasty, conquered the Tibetan rebel forces, pacified the tribal 
leaders, and unified the whole territory within a short time. He 
abolished the feudalistic system and changed these territories into 
_Hsiens or districts. The local taxes were stopped and a customs and 
revenue system was adopted in order to increase the government’s 
income. It was the first time for hundreds of years that Sikong or 
“Szechuan Border Area” began to see peace and prosperity. 
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Chao Er-feng was then transfered to Szechuan as Governor of 
that Province, but his influence was still lasting in Sikong. Pre- 
parations were made to change that special area into a regular pro- 
vince. Then the Revolution of 1911 broke out at Wuchang; Chao 
Er-feng was assassinated by a revolutionist; and Sikong broke up 
like a piece of pottery. The late Dalai Lama who was an exile in 
India returned to Tibet immediately with British backing, led the 
Tibetan troops and occupied nearly the western half of Sikong. In- 
termittent civil wars and the rebellion of the feudal lords made the 
situation worse, until General Liu Wen-Hwei, Commander of the 24th 
Army entered Sikong about 1935. He recaptured the lost territories 
as far as to the Chin Sha River and became the first Chairman, when 
Sikong was Officially inaugurated as a province. : 


The Provincial Government under General Liu Wen-Hwei, is con- 
fronted with many problems in developing this province. The poli- 
tical and economic administration established by Chao Er-feng had 
been completely destroyed. The present government, although 
established only about three years, has made a good start in promoting 
education, public health, communications, the improvement and ex- 
tension of agriculture, gold mining, the production of wool and hides, 
and has made a beginning in the utilization of the apace un- 
limited reserves of hydro-electric power. 


However, the authority of the provincial government docs on 
reach every part of the province. The large territory west of the 
Chin-Sha River occupied by the Tibetan troops, since the early years 
of the Republic, has not been re urned to Sikong. No Chinese are 
allowed to cross the river withoutspecial permission. Some of the 
tribes are also keeping their territories exclusively for themselves, 
and it is very hard for outside influence to penetrate. 


The intimacy and cordiality of the political relations hitween 
China and Tibet have waxed and waned. The present policy of the | 
Chinese Government is to cultivate peaceful and friendly relations 

with Tibetans. The political authority of the high Lama officials is 
more or less recognized by the Government. Therefore the Hu-tu- 
keh-tus in Sikong are given official or government titles; and the 
Central Government has given much attention to and assistance in 
the choice and inauguration of the young Dalai Lama. In short, 
the Lama religion is still an important factor in the maintenance of — 
peace and order and friendly relationship between Sikong and Tibet; 
thus the religious factor in ponties, in that part of the country, can 
not be overlooked. 


Above all, reconstruction or develosment of Sikong requires well 
trained personnel for all lines of work. The inability to supply — 
such personnel locally and the transient nature of the people from 
ey oy or “down river,” are real problems that the government has 
to face 


Education 


In China proper, ‘students have to find schools themselves, take 
entrance examinations and pay tuition besides room and board; but 
in Sikong, schools have to solicit students. Inquiry brought out the 
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fact that students of the higher primary and middle school grades 
pay no tuition; on the contrary, they are granted an allowance to 


cover their living expenses. In other words, they are hired to be 


students. It is not a joke that sending children to school for the 
fulfillment of the Government’s requirement is to serve as “Wu-la,” 
by which is meant conscripted labour of man or animal in the Tibetan 
language. Anyhow, it is evident that the people especially in western 
Sikong, are not quite conscious of the value and need of education for 
their children, and the government has to take this method to 
secure candidates to.be educated to serve as teachers, in the schools 


of the province. 


The report of 1939 revealed that for the whole province there 
were 2,512 primary schools with an enrollment of 52,834 children. 
Most of these schools were directly under the control of the provincia] 
government. Of these students, about 24% were Tibetans or of 
mixed parentage, and 974% of Chinese. This fact seems to in-- 
dicate that the large bulk of the schools are located in the Ya-shu 


and Ning-shu areas, and relatively very few in the Kang-shu area. 


Of higher educational institutions, there is one National normal 
school, one provincial normal school, three provincial middle schools, 


one Baptist Mission middle school at Ya-an and one National Technical 


College at Sichang, formerly the Technical School of Peiyang Uni- 
versity at Tientsin, moved to Sikong two years ago. For education 


alone, the central government is subsidizing Sikong with $1,200,000.00 
each year. 


Trade, Industry and Mining : 
The import of tea, rice, pork, sugar, silk, textiles and other food 


stuffs and department store goods and the export of hides, wool, 
‘herbs, musk, opium and gold constitute the main bulk of the Sikong 
trade. Trade is the strongest chain that has bound China and Tibet 
together in the past; and it is especially true with the trade in brick 
tea. People say that Chinese tea is indispensable to the lite of the 
Tibetans, because it can help digest the kind of food they eat, and 


the Indian tea does not produce such effect. It is said that a thousand 
men are on the Ya-an-Kangting road every day in the tea season 
carrying on their backs over the mountains from Ya-an to Kangting 


leads of brick tea as heavy as 250 pounds per man. At Kangting, 
these loads are repacked within skin covers and packed on yaks or 


horses for transportation to the far interior. 


Local industry is extremely backward. A wool spinning and 
weaving factory operating in Kangting is on a very small scale. 
They are using old methods with few improvements. Nearly every 
commodity for daily use is imported from outside, even the very 


simple things. 


Sikong and Tibet are well — for production of gold, so people 


talk a lot about gold, when they refer to the development of Sikong 


Province. Sikong has a Bureau of Gold Mining under the Ministry 


of Economics of the Central Government. From conversations with 
the director of the Bureau we learnt, that gold is found in many 
parts of that province, but large quantity production can not be 
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expected, unless the quartz mines are located and developed. What 
they do now is to wash gold from the sands in the rivers. The 
Bureau is also facing the difficulty of organizing a staff of experts 
and getting labour supply. The local labour is limited in number; 
and they prefer to wash goid themselves rather than to work as 
employees of the Government mines. Importing labour from out- 
side is another difficult task. The long distance, the hardship in 
travel, the poor living conditions and the problem of food supply all 
prevent laborers from coming in. In fact, the government mines 
are paying the laborers as much as buying gold on the exchange 
market. The only hope is to introduce some simple machinery for 
the development of the quartz mines. 

The most hopeful development of Industry and mining, as well 
as communications, which is most important for trade would be the 
construction of hydro-electric power plants. ‘The city of Kangting 
has already been supplied with electric lights by a small commercial 
power plant. Now the Provincial Government wiih the help of the 
Central Government has a competent engineer working on plans to 
construct a hydro-electric power plant a few kilo-meters below 
Kangting to produce 3,000 horse power or 2,000 KW., utilizing some 
of the unlimited power of the Kangting River. This plant will supply 
power for the mines, machine shops and factories and to run electric 
cars between Kangting and Wassikou. In fact, such plants can be 
installed in all the mountain rivers between Ya-an and Kangting and 
elsewhere in the province. | 

The Sikongese and Tibetans are generally speaking, very | 
religious peoples. Everywhere we travelled, we saw shrines, temples 
and Lamaseries. In eastern Sikong where the Chinese intiuence is 


predominent, Buddhism is found much as in most other parts of | 


China, Confucian Temples also are found in the district of Hsien 
cities. In western Sikong, however, beginning with Kangting, — 
Lamaism practically dominates every thing, its influence is pervasive, 
and powerful, and has political as well as religious significance. 
‘There are about 1,000 Lamaseries in the whole province. The small 
ones may have just a few Lamas, but the large ones have from a 
few hundred to several thousand. It is said that nearly one third 
of the Tibetan population in Sikong are Lamas. Each family usually - 
has a private shrine or prayer room and a Lama who may, or may 
not, be a member of the family. In Kangting, there are seven Lama 
temp!es with more than 400 Lama priests. 

The Lama religion has different sects, but the Yellow and Red 
orders are the most popularly known. The high Lama officials are > 
incarnated with the title of “Hu-Tu-Keh-Tu” and some of them are 
concurrently political leaders. Others are ranked as officials according | 
to their training and talents. Returned Lamas from India always 
command high respect from the people. Few Lamas aye well trained 
and disciplined with good character. The ordinary Lamas behave 
even worse than the common people. They take meat, wine and 
women though they are strictly forbidden to do so. They often 
monopolize business and trade, manage gambling houses, interfere 
with the government policy and organize gangs with armed forces 
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in order to resist or rebel against the government. They get material 


support from the people but do nothing constructive and helpful in 


return; on the contrary, they kecp the people ignorant and super- 


stitious, by managing religious rituals, temple fairs, festival devil 


dances, etc. They are the real parasites and opiate of the people! 


‘The tribes people have no religion but are full of superstition 
and magic. One Christian doctor who has been living and working 


among them told us that in case of illness, they kill a chicken 


first; if not well, kill a pig; and still not well, kill 4 cow, or may be 
two or three cows. They believe that the sacrifice of a bird or animal | 
may substitute for the suffering and death of man. 


Christian Missions in Sikong began with the Roman Catholic 


Mission about 100 years ago. The priests are French, one of their 


Bishops, who was a soldier in the Franco-Prussian War, is still living 


at Kangting at the age of 91, having served in Sikong for about 
re years. They have a Cathedral and own many buildings and much 


land in and outside of Kangting city. Besides their evangelistic 
work, they are conducting some educational, social and philanthropic 


program. 


As to the Retoutad Missions, the China Tlie Mission has 


worked in Kangting about 60 years. One of their best known mis- 
-gionaries was Rev. J. Huston Edgar who gave his whole life to the 


work, before he passed away six or seven years ago. At present, 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Cunningham are well-known in the community 


as “Koo Mu-shih” and Koo Tai-tai.” Rev. Craft with family is the 
newly added force to the mission. They are doing a good deal of 


work among children and pack earriers by distributing religious 
tracts and Bible portions. The Seventh Day Adventist Mission has 
been at work there about 20 years; at-present they have only one 
missionary in the person of Rev. F. Johnson with family and a well 


equipped small hospital which has no doctor now. Each of the pro- 


testant missions has a small number of church-member converts. 
- We heard of only two or three Tibetan Christians in the city and the 
few Chinese members who are either Szechuan or “Down River” 
people. Their church meetines are limited to quite small groups of 
Chinese and Tibetans respectively. 


The Ghristian missions seem facing two most difficult problems: 


_ first, they need well-trained competent Chinese pastors; and secondly, 


there appears to bé a tacit, if not open, agreement between the Chinese 


political authorities and the Lama religious authorties to cooperate 
to preserve and further their respective interests. Certain parties, 
of whom we heard, desiring to enter inner Sikong to do Christian 
work, have encountered. the “policy” and have found their wav blocked 
on one pretext or another. Some of the high provincial officials are 


studying Buddhism or Lamaism. participating in its worship and 


| ceremonies and making contributions for special purposes. 


| Beyond Kangting 
People say that Kangting has more Tibetans than anv other 


| ‘place in Sikong or in Tibet outside of Lhasa. However, the Tibetans 
fh Kangting are to a certain extent assimilated by the Chinese. 
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Although five thousand Tibetans live in the city, there is not a single 
Tibetan building except the Lama temples. ‘They are quite well 
adapted to the way of life of the Chinese and, in fact, many Tibetan 
women have married Chinese men. Most of the Tibetans can speak 
Chinese, even the traders coming in from Tibet. Since we could 
not see the real Tibetan life, we decided to make a trip a few days 
mbt ba west of Kangting in the direction of Lhasa by the southern 

route. 


That. trip required more preparation than starting out from 
Shanghai for the interior. We had to supply our own bedding and 
tent, food and cooking utensils, because there were neither hotels 
nor restaurants. The paper-notes of the government banks, which 
are universally used in China, are not accepted by the Tibetans, so 
we had to change them for Tibetan rupees, named after the Indian 
money but minted in Szechuan, for the Tibetans consider only hard 
silver as having the value of exchange. East of Kangting, there is 
no other language spoken but mandarin or Szechuan dialect; but west 
of Kangting, we had to take an interpreter with us. There is prac-. 
tically no police force in that wild country; hence we had to hire a 
few Tibetan soldiers to give us protection. The late June weather 
was not warmer than the early spring in north China; therefore, we 
had to wear fur or woolen overcoats, Tibetan leather boots and colored 
glasses in order to avoid snowblindness as the mountains are still 
covered with snow. Like other travellers, we all rode on horse back. 


The trail brought us beyond the Jelah pass which is over 15,000 
feet above sea level, the mountains around are close to 20,000 feet. 
The whole scenery and landscape marked a complete change. There 
were no more large trees growing anywhere; only a few small bushes 
and dwarf pines; but the snow mountains and grass valleys were 
stretching out as far as one could see. Occasionally. we saw one or 
two hair-tents of the nomads and flocks of yaks and sheep or goats 
on the mountains and heard the barking of the fierce Tibetan dogs 
which serve as life insurance for the nomads, protecting them and 
their cattle from the attack of wild animals. On the grass mountains 
are often found plateaus which micht be several hundred vards wid? 
and two or three miles Jong. An officer of the Communication Bureau 
told us that they have discovered a flat mountain top which is several 
hundred meters wide ard nearly ten kilometers long, which will be 
used for landing commercial airplanes without much leveling or 
improvement. 

One night we leahed a Tibetan village with only seven or eight 
families. W= decided to stay in one of the families instead of putting 
up our own tent. in order to see the Tibetan home and keep ourselves 
dry from the hard rains. The ordinary Tibetan buildings have 
usually three stories. .The first floor is for horses, sheep and yak 
calves; the second floor is the living quarter of the family. As they 
have onlv one large bed which is raised about a foot above the floor, 
apparently memhers of the familv including servants are all living 
together. The kitchen and the toilet are all in the same place. On 
account of the cold winds and severe weather, esnecie!lv in winter 
time, windows are not considered very important, so the inside is 
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dark and has a strong smell which is beyond description. The third 
or top floor is really an attic with a roof around three sides, without 
front walls, thus the front middle is left an open space. This is the 
place to thresh their crops and store up the ‘greens and fuels; but 
one corner room is set aside as a family prayer room where the 
shrine is and where the Lama lives. We made our beds and cooked 


our food on the third floor. - 


Another night, we put up our tent near the hair-tent of a nomad’s 
family. The hair-tent is perfectly rain-proof, black in color and the 


_ shape of a turtle’s shell with sticks without and within and ropes 


stretching out to all directions. We spent the evening and had 


supper with them. A stove was right in the middle of the tent. 
They have practically nothing more than a few pieces of blankets 


on which they sit by day and sleep by night, two kettles, a tub for 
making butter tea, and a bucket containing drinking water. About a 


dozen newly born yak calves are also brought inside in order to keep 


them from being frozen by night. We were sitting around the 
stove and the calves were standing tied on a rope around us. First 


we. were served with hot yak milk, then they began to boil the tea 
with some salt and yak butter. It was black, salty and so bitter 


that we could not enjoy it. Then they mixed the tea with “tsamba”, 
a kind of roasted barley flour with their fingers, because Tibetans 


never use spoons or chopsticks. We shared with them our candles 
‘and cakes. It was a most interesting and enjoyable experience. 


| The Y.M.C.A. in Prospect 
- Kangting is certainly a needy field for a Young Men‘s Christian 
Association. In spite of the strong push of modern progress, there 
are very few evidences of social organization or efforts for social 


betterment. The conservative influence of the dominant religious 


authorities has laid a restraining hand on the life of the city. Hotels 


or dormitories are few and of low standard. The cultural level, as 


well as the moral concentions, of the frontier. peonle is relativelv 


‘low. There is some truth, as some one said. that Kangting is not 
‘a place for a single man or woman to live and work. 


Therefore, there is need for the Y.M.C.A. to serve all classes of 
the community, such as the <ducated youth from “Down River” in 


government or professional services,.the business people. students 
and teachers and the native Sikongese and Tibetans. They need 
recreational opportunities and facilities, to help provide wholesome and 
beneficial occupation for their leisure time, meetings for “fellowship, 
culture and service.’ dormitories with room, boerd and other con- 
veniences for both transients and more or less nermanent residents, 
and the promotion of popular education and citizenship trainine for 
— the natives of the community at Isrere. Of course. relivious activities 
and social service projects should be conducted by the Association 


staff and its members. 
Nevertheless, the establishment of a -Y. M.C.A. is faced with manv 


practical problems. Since the Y.M.C.A. movement i's a lay movement, 


the lack of local leadershin. at Kangting, both Christian and non- 


: Christian is the first problem. As indicated in the description of 
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Kangting, the city is terribly congested, buildings decidedly poor, 
ill-adapted and very expensive. It is next to impossible to discover 
and secure suitable premises for Y.M.C.A. use. If there should be 
such a place, it is doubly difficult for a Christian organization to buy 
or rent it. Local financial support can hardly be expected under the 
present condition. In view of the distant, isolated location, high cost 
of living and the delicate and difficult situation in general, the choice 
of experienced, tactful, and self-reliant secretarial leadership with a | 
sacrificial spirit would require serious and careful considerations. 


Whatever the difficulties and handicaps for all kinds of work 
may be at present Kangting, or Sikong in general, is moving rapidly 
on the road of progress with substantial help in personnel and finance 
and encouragement from the Central Government. Kangting already 
communicates with the outside by ordinary telegraph; and recently 
both radio telegraph and radio telephone have been opened for 
service in reaching Chengtu and Chungking. The Kangting-Ya-an 
highway will open to through traffic next year; and this highway will 
continue to be built reaching out to India. . The Lo-Chang (Kiatine- 
Sichang) highway of 625 kilometers is under construction; and this 
line will branch out to Kangting from Fu-lin, so that Kangtinge and 
Sichang will also be connected by motor traffic; and thence from 
Sichang to Yunnan. The Kangting-Sining, (Capital of Chinghai) 
prospective highway of 1,200 kilometers is being surveved by six 
engineering norties. This road will connect Sikong with the great — 
northwest. The commercial aviation companies have already sent 
representatives to survey suitable places for airplane fields. 


Before long, Kangting can no longer be an isolated city. and 
Sikong a remote province. She will be a strategic center of inter- 
provincial and international! traffic and communications. It will be 
easy for people to go in and come out; and the necessary machinery 
for the development of local industries can be easily transported to 
different parts of the province. The local conservatism then can no 
longer exist blocking the way of progress. The Y.M.C.A. is quite 
willing to take its nart in the pioneering work for the development 
of this so-called backw ard frontier province. 


Missionary Work in Indo-China 
W. H. HUDSPETH 
iT HE country of Indo- China geographically forms a connecting- 


link between India and China, and is therefore the meeting- 
place of two different races ‘and two. different civilizations: 
The Annamese, who form the predominant race, have spread 
throughout all the five regions of which Indo-China is composed, 
namely: Tonkin, Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia and Laos. ° The 
area of these five states would accommodate the whole of France 
and Portugal and even then there would be room to squeeze in Wales 
twice over. In the mountain districts the country is sparsely 
populated; but in oa areas: of the Red River in the north, and the 
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Mekong in the south, which are vast rice-growing territories, immense 
populations are to be found. | | 
Tonkin (population 9 millions), © is a French ‘Protectorate’ 


| acquired in 1884; the port of Haiphong and the capital city of 
Hanoi—Hanoi is the capital of Tonkin and of Indo-China—are French 
-eolonies. Annam (population 5 millions), capital city Hue, is also 


4 ‘Protectorate’, and was likewise acquired in 1884; Tourane, the port 
vf Annam, is a French colony. Cochin-China (population 5 millions), 
capital Saigon, first came under French rule in 1861. In 1867 it. 
became a French colony, where the laws of France rule and give 

religious freedom. Being a colony and not merely a protectorate, 
there are fewer restrictions on Christian work in this part of Indo- 
China than in any of the other four states. Cambodia (population 


8 millions), capital Pnom-Penh, came under French protection in 


1866. Laos (Population 1 million) is-a general term for the ter- 
ritory of Central Indo-China, its principal commercial town being 
Luang-Prabang. It became a French ‘Protectorate’ in 1893. 


The Annamese, who, as has already been observed, have spread 
throughout the whole of the country, seem to be the outcome of 


numerous racial interminglings. They have been predominantly 


influenced by the Chinese, as is seen in their language and culture. 
In manners and customs they differ only slightly from the Chinese 
of South China. Their life is very simple and their food consists 
vrincipally of rice and fish. Speaking generally, the people are poor 
both materially and spiritually. Their moral standard is rather low; 
lving and dissimulation to the Annamese appear almost praiseworthy. 
Another grave weakness is pride—pride of race and pride of family. 
However, the Annamese have other and better traits of character, 


_ for they are gentle, natient. artistic, quick to learn, and frequently 


poetical. They have keen powers of observation, retentive memories, 
and a strong sense of humour. 

The Cambodians or Khmers show considerable affinity with the 
people of Malay and India. They are generally poor but life is very 


' easy; their country is fertile; rice grows almost spontaneously, and 
@ fishing is plentiful. A proverb of the country whick says, “Do not 


try to go against the current” well illustrates the lethargic nature 
of the people. There are ruins of many cities, palaces, and bridges. 


near Lake Tonle-Sap, which point to the prosperity of the Khmers 


in the period of the Middle Ages. The royal city Angkor Vat has 


‘become universally known since it still displays its mighty ruins 


which are of extraordinary interest. | 

- The Laotians (a branch of the Thai people) who are found in 
Laos, are said to be incredibly lazy. The men in particular are 
extremely indolent and leave all the work to the women, especially the 


cultivation of the fields, but life with them is simple and rudimentary. 


In commerce the Laotian serves as a middle-man; producing little 
himself, he is content to act as an intermediary for the transfer of 


goods from one tribe or race to another. 


The Chinese, who seem to have adopted a policy of — 


photon are found in all the principal cities throughout Indo- 
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China. Most of them come from Kwangtung, Fukien and Hainan, 
and their number in Indo-China is estimated at between four to five 
hundred thousand. Nearly all the factories of Cochin-China are in 
_ their hands, as also is the extensive commerce in rice. 


The many tribes who inhabit the hills of Indo-China and the 
interior parts not yet opened up form an ethnological garden of 
fascinating interest to the anthropologist and to the pioneer mis- 
sionary, both of whom are equally necessary. Some of the tribes 
met with in the thinly populated districts, on the outskirts of the 
forests and among the mountains are still ‘uncivilised. 


Whilst amongst the educated Confucianism has many adherents, 
Buddhism is the prevailing religion, and amongst the Annamese 
extreme reverence is. shown to the dead and ancestor-worship is in 
great vogue. In Cambodia it is the custom that at least one son 
in each family prepare himself for the priesthood. The country has 
therefore become priest-ridden. In the mornings the priests go 
round begging for food, which is apparently freely given to them, 
especially by women who are intensely devout. Roman Catholicism, 
which secured a footing in Indo-China as early as 1583, has a wide 
and increasingly large following. French ‘and Spanish clergy are 
distributed in posts all over the country. 


No Protestant influence had touched these regions until, in 1891, 
the wandering French missionary, Monsieur Hocquard, landed at 
Saigon with a supply of the Bible Society’s Scriptures in Annamese 
and other languages... The Gospel of St. Luke in Annamese, trans- 
lated by Professor Bonet of the Paris School of Oriental Languages 
and for many years 4. resident in Annam, had just been published 


in Paris. It was printed in Quoc Neu, a modified Roman character | 


which had taken the place of the Chinese in all the schools. 


Assured of protection by the French consul at Singapore, and 


kindly received by the authorities when he arrived, Senor F. de P. 
Castello entered French Cochin-China as our sub-agent in 1892. His 
success was immediate. The French were won by his attention to 


their sick soldiers; an Annamese shopkeeper read the Gospel, took 
down his god of gold and put in its place the idol of “a good heart”; 


a teacher laid aside the writings of Kung-Fu-Tzu. and made St. Luke 
his text-book; over 3,000 copies in Chinese. French and other tongues 
were quickly sold. But ill-health compelled his return to England. 
In 1897 the Society’s sub-agent, Walter James, presented the Bible 


in Chinese to the Prince of Cambodia. and persuaded the King’s 


internreter. Vong, to translate the Gosnel of St. Luke. This was the 
first Gospel to be translated into the Cambodian language. In 1899 


upwards of 42,500 conies of the Scripture or portions of the Scripture | 


were distributed and this, awakening the hostilitv of Rome, led to 
vehement expressions of condemnation in the Saigon press. As an 
outcome of this animosity, in 1900 all Bible work was stopped 
throughout the French colonies and protectorates. It was not until 
late in 1902 that, after steady pressure. the Government sanctioned 
the employment of a French colporteur. Monsienr Charles Ronnet, 
an experienced man who was allowed to land at Tourane in Annam. 


>= 
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M. C. Bonnet was now aa to be the Society’s sub-agent in 
Annam where, until he was called up for war service in 1914, he did 
magnificent work, A friend who saw him described his energy in 
the vivid phrase: “Il trotte toujours” (he is always running about). 
M. Bonnet. was really the man who established the work of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in Indo-China. 


Among the seventeen million inhabitants of these states, the 


only Protestant mission work carried on between the years 1902-1912 


was done by a single Swiss missionary in Laos and the Society’s sub- 
agent, M. Bonnet. Happily, in 1912, the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, with their headquarters in America, undertook missionary 
work in Annam and early in the spring of that year two young mis- 
sionaries took up their residence at Tourane. The Mission has had 
a remarkable history, its work having spread throughout the whole 
of Indo-China. Ever since 1891 there have been restrictions on all 
Protestant work, especially in the protectorates, but though at times 
these have been irksome and restrictive, a virile Protestant Church 
hag been founded and in 1939 the following figures were tabulated: 


Missionaries in Tonkin 13 
Missionaries in Cochin-China ........... eae 6 
Missionaries in Cambodia ............... eee 10 
in Laos 8 
Total native offerings (piastres) .............. 52,645 
Church membership... .. 
Independent National Churches .............. 67 


It is inspiriting to know that this vast work was profoundly 
influenced by the ten years during which M. Bonnet and his native 
helpers scattered the Word of God far and wide in repeated visits 
to scores of villages and hundreds of houses. Indeed the first 
Christian in Cochin-China was won to Christianity by a colporteur. 
This man, Thay Lang was his name, became a pioneer missionary to 
his own people and gave considerable assistance in the translation 


of the Bible into Annamese. In the annals of Church History it will 
be frequently recorded that the spade work, the ploughing, the 


sowing in unevangelized countries was done by the Bible Societies, 
while the reaping was effected by Missionary Organizations. We 
have had an outstanding example of this in Indo-China. 

From time to time Gospels in the Annamese language were issued 
aiid in 1923 we printed the whole of the New Testament. The Bible 
came from the press in 1936 and thousands of copies have been sold. 

- The New Testament in Cambodian was issued in 1934 but the 
2% of the Bible is forbidden in Cambodia. The sale of the Scripture 
in Annamese, French, Chinese, English—in all the many languages 
in which we have the Gospel—is permitted, but not in the language 


of the people. Last year, however, the restrictions in this charming, 


interesting country were less severe than ever before and missionany 
work made real — 7 
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One of the moht recent developments of our work has been the 
publication in 1938 of the Gospel of Mark in the Tho language for 
the Thos and Hungs who occupy the hills surrounding Langson where 
heavy fighting is reported to have taken place in September. The 
Gospel was written in the official script recognized by the French 
Government and is the first book to be possessed by these aborigines. 

And now, as we stand on the threshold of what may be a new 
regime, we wonder what the future of these little known protectorates 
and colonies (excellently developed by the France that is for the 
present prostrate) is going to be. Humanly speaking the outlook js 
dark and obscure, but history is a splendid tonic and having read 
over the Society’s reports for the past fifty years, we feel that the 
Gates of Hades shall not prevail against the Church. “Of His 
Kingdom there shall be no end.” | | | 


Correspondence 
Greetings from England Dee wonderful life and growth of the 
July 30, 1940. Chinese Church in the midst of 
later upheavals and widespread 
To the Editor of devastation. 
The Chinese Recorder. 
i Your May issue has been lent 
Dear Brother, oy | to a furloughed missionary, and 
Whilst sending on our new I cannot be sure of the ‘exact 
address I could not refrain from | wording of Frank Price’s article 
conveying a message of sympathy on “Christians Advance” (but it 
and courage to the Recorder read- was worthwhile seeing the gleam 
ers on the field. The remark has of welcome and delight awakened 
been occasionally made that Chin- by the Recorder green cover com- 
ese affairs are now more in the ing like spring after winter). 
background. This is not quite My Recorder is lent to more than 
accurate as the world is getting one, and I am sure that such 
more sympathetic and alive to the points as Frank Price made wil] 
fact that when one country suffers bear fruit here: For instance: 
all suffer more or less. Yester- Purify and strengthen the inner 
day the newspapers referred to life and faith of the Church; Find 
the likelihood of a winter famine | the lost, scattered and_ isolated 
in Europe, especially in those |- Christians; Enlist Christian youth 
countries whose economic life has for full-time service in the 
been imperilled. Church; Enlist and train a new 
What these countries have | and earnest army of voluntary 
suffered by ruthless invasion has | Workers in the Church, ete, 
made them more aware of what In that same issue you remind- 
China has and is yet suffering. ed us that a better and clearer 
We realize that the sufferings in outlook on world affairs could be 
Chapei in 1932 fade into insigni- | attained if we took more time and 
ficance with the intensity and the effort to observe the implications 
extent of recent aggressions. But | of Christ’s teachings. Preachers 
the restraint shown by the Chin- and writers are stirring up the 
ese Christians during hostilities home folks along the same lines. 
(as indicated by your article in I have been startled at the man- 
the December 1932 Recorder) have ner in which new light has come 


Jed to an understanding of the | to me in my eightieth year by 


? 
i 
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trated. 
men to praise Him” 
counted as not less verifiable by 


some. application of Christ’s teac!- 
ing to immediate happenings and 
conditions. 
the most wonderful book in the 
world. We can never get awa: 
from the injunction: 
first the Kingdom of God and His 


-yighteousness.” A letter from my 


colleague retired in the U.S.A. 
says: “God is still our God. of 
Righteousness,” and this morning 
there is.a remark in the notes on 
the Scripture reading about the 
Kingdom of God: 
reigns there is security.” 


But I fear I am trying the 
patience of your readers. 
With all good wishes 
to you all, 
Gilbert McIntosh. 


21 De La Warr Road, 


Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex, England. 


A Forward Look» 


To the Editor 
The Chinese Recorder 
Shanghai, China. 


Dear Sir,— | 
“Tt’s an ill wind that blows no 


good,’—a proverb frequently illus- 
“He maketh the wrath of © 


may be 


multiplied historic reference. 


From the days of Robert Mor- 


risn, 1807; but more after the 


treaties of 1842; and still more 


after the American Civil War, the 


coast and eastern provinces of 
China came _ increasingly 
‘Christian influence. Liberty being © 
given for missionary in- 
land, and 
limited to “open ports,” the eager . 
~ feet of gospel messengers. hasten- 
ed over hill and vale so that 
throughout the coastal and great 
-Yiverine provinces was quickly 
spread a network of mission 
-Stationgs radiating lines of ser- 
towns and 


under 


like commerce, 


vice to countless 


villages, 


Truly the Bible is 


“Seek ye 


“Wherever He 


Indigenous 


“decrease,” 


Planting and pre Chris- 
tian Churches, with Educational 
and Medical Institutions, in the 
eastern third of China occupied 


far the largest part of missionary 


endeavor and attention up to 


1937. There was still much to be 


done. Hundreds of villages and 
towns, with millions of people 
still had no gospel opportunity. 
The dozen or score of. Christian 


‘Churches in any given. city still 


needed help,—increasing help for 
their enlarging activities. Fewer 
missionaries were available; 
funds were decreasing for sup- 
port of national evangelistic 


ministry. Plenty to be done here. 


Why cripple this work to send 
workers elsewhere? We have 
neither the men nor the money to 
“lengthen our cords’; we can 
only try to “strengthen our 
stakes.” So the advance seemed 
to be “bogged down.” 
Furthermore, should not the 
Chinese Church undertake to 
spread out and develop the truly 
Church? Is it not 
time for the foreign missionary to 
and for the native 
evangelist to “increase”? May it 
not be better to let the Christian 
activity that has already been 


planted in the hinterland grow 


naturally and normally, without 
forced or hot-house methods, into 
a healthy and effective Christian 


- community suited to the region? 


With many such considerations 
we salved our conscience and, 
justified our complacency until 
1937. 

Now comes the long-waited day 
of opportunity for the 200 mil- 
lions of peonle of west China, the 
under~-privileged. undeveloped, 
neglected. Instead of exhausting 
our emotions self-pity at 
having to leave our comfortable 
situations, living in the midst of 
rapidly increasing comforts and 
social amenities, should we not 
rather consider what may be the 


historical value of the forced 


for the spread of 
institutions and  in- 


migrations 
Christian 
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fluence throughout the great west? 
In the dozen provinces of eastern 
China, marked by a line running 
almost due north by Canton, 
Changsha, Hankow, Kaifeng, Pao- 
ting, and Peiping, commerce and 
Christian culture were being in- 
creasingly and rapidly developed. 
In comparison, the west was 


woefully neglected. Now the west 


offers abundant retreat, refuge, 
and opportunity for all the mil- 
lions trekking from the east. 


May we not a Christians con- 
sider this as one of the myster- 
ious ways of Gracious Providence? 
Thousands of Christian people. 
of all walks of life, from the most 
humble to the most capable, mak- 
ing their eager way back to the 
possibility of peaceful habita- 
tions, taking with them their 
learning, skills, disciplines, ener- 
gies, goodwill, ready to establish 
in the west the manifold minis- 
tries of the east:—religion, educa- 
tion, industries, arts, agriculture, 
organization, co-operation, trans- 


portation, government all these | 


developments of the _ higher 
civilization which had so enlarged 
and enriched the life of the east, 


bringing to the great west within | 


five years what probably would 
not have been realized with less 


than fifty years of pe usual rate | 


of progress, 

The energy with which culture 
services and institutions have 
laid hold of opportunities in the 
west is worthy of all commenda- 
tion. Nor should we abate a jo? 


of our joy at accomplishments | 


and achievements. nor a wisp of 
our hope for continuous progress, 


until by this fortuitous, and Pro- | 


vidential, influx of energy and 
uplift there shall have come to 
the great west such a renaissance, 
reformation, revolution, or what, 
as shall give the long-delayed 
direction and stimuli’ so much 
needed to make the west an 
effective and fully cooperative 
part of the whole free and inde- 
pendent nation. 
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Might it not be a very proper — 
attitude for us as Christians in 
contrition to confess our lethargy 
and complacency of the past, and 
gratefully to accept as Providen- 
tial the urges and compulsions of 
the present? To see west China 
as Macedonia calling us to come 
over and help? May we not for- 
get ourselves as refugees, and - 
think of ourselves as pioneers, 
builders, workers together with 
God in one of the greatest con- 
structive programs of the Chris- 
tian centuries? And may we not 
yield ourselves to whatever may 
be necessary for realization of the 
hope that the work so vigorously 
and auspiciously begun in the 
west shall not be allowed to col- . 
lapse when time and opportunity 
come for many Chinese to return. 
to their old homes, and for in- 
stitutions to return to their bases? 


- This may be within five years:— 


then what? 

Edward James. 
3037 Royal 7 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


News From the Philippines 
September 25, 1940. 


To the Editor 

“The Chinese Recorder” 
Missions Building 

169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road 
Shanghai, China 3 
Dear = Sir: 

Can the Recorder spare a little 
space in its correspondence 
column to a former member of. 
the China missionary fellowship? 

It is a little over a year since 
we were transferred from Tsinan 
to Silliman University at Duma- 


_guete in the Philippines. The 


school year ends in March here 
and begins in June. So we are 
nearing the end of the first semes- 
ter as I write this. | 

We are in the midst of the 
Southern Seas at Dumaguete with 
the bathing beach near my office 
window. Everywhere the grace- 
ful coconut palms dominate the 


ji 
| 
| 
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landscape. There is little of tro- 


pical langour on the Silliman 
campus, however, 
with activity from 7:00 a.m. until 


late in the evening for seven days 
in the week, 


A description of the Univer- 


| program would begin with a 
kindergarten operated by the 
College of Theology, and include 


all grades, to the Graduate 


School which grants a Master’s 


degree, and a graduate College of 
Law. The Elementary School 


- also serves as a practice school 
for the College of Education. 


Since all teaching is in -English, 
our own children go to school on 


the campus. 


There is public approval of 
religious instruction, and Bible 
Courses are required of all stu- 
dents. Church and chapel atten- 


dance are also enforced, although 
~ we make some allowance for stu- 


dents whose parents ask for per- 


mission to substitute attendance | 


elsewhere other than at the Uni- 


versity Church, 
fellowship between all 
races is a fine feature of life in 


the Philippines. Right now there 


is a drive to recover a part of the 
retail trade from Chinese hands, 


but as a whole the Chinese com- 


munity occupies a high position 
in public esteem as well as in 


business life, 

The Chinese Christians are 
noted for evangelistic fervor, and 
for sacrificial giving. The pre- 
vailing dailect is that of Amoy, 
but it is amazing to find how 


-many understand Mandarin. We 
have a Chinese church in Duma-— 


guete, meeting in the building of 
the Filipino Evangelical Church. 
I often have opportunities to 
preach to Chinese groups, and so 
do not feel entirely out of touch 


with China. 


I think no one who has entered 
to the slightest degree into the 
life of China can ever forget it. 
There is a richness and a sin- 
cerity to Chinese culture which 


which hums . 


south of Manila, 


grows in meaning with the pass- 
ing of the years. And what a 
magnificent showing China is 
making in the present crisis! It 
is hard to\ see the end now, but 
we can believe that the record of 


the Chinese people, and the Chris- 


tian Church, will remain in golden 
letters on the pages of history. 
We are four hundred miles 
but several 
visitors from China have found 
us, and more are always welcome. 
We lack the fine buildings of the 
China colleges—they are hardly 
necessary in this climate—and 
can not compete with the Gradu- 
ate Schools of America, but we 
would also welcome any students 


from China whom we could serve. 


It has seemed to me that our 
combination cf a good Industrial 
Department and specialized work 
in Education should be of inter- 
est to Chinese students planning 
to serve in the interior. We give 
a course in Cooperative organiza- 
tion and are beginning some work 
in Agriculture. (Naturally, the 
place for specialized study of 
technical agriculture is at the 
government College of Agricul- 
ture at Los Banos.) The rural 
reconstruction movement is just 
beginning in the Philippines 


but has an important contribu- 


tion. One of our men is taking 
special work at Drew University 
in the Rural Church Department, 
and we expect to open a Rural 


Church Department when he re- 
turns. For the sake of any pos- 


sible applicants, I should add that 
foreign students coming to the 
Philippines must be approved by 


the Office of Private Education, 


Manila. It is necessary to sub- 
mit school credentials. Unless the 
school attended in China is well- 
known, it is well to include a 
statement in English from the 
local American consul as to the 
academic classification of the 
school. | 
Sincerely, yours, | 
Arthur L, Carson. 
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Our Book Table 

CHINA REDISCOVERS HER WEST, a symposium, edited by Yi-Fang Wu and Frank 

W. Price. Friendship Press, New York. U.S.$1.00 (cloth) and 60 cents 

(paper), 206 pages. 

A Christian book should be a work of art. This volume maintains 
a high standard of workmanship. The printing is good. The title page 
and each of the nineteen chapter pages bear an attractive black and 
white sketch that illuminates the theme that follows—the clever work of 
a young Chinese artist, Mr. Chu Chin-tsu of Nanking Seminary, now in 
Chengtu. Each chapter is preceded by half a page of biography, which | 


describes the qualifications of each author and introduces him to the | 


readers. This is of special value in the case of the Chinese contributors. 
One of the clearest small maps we have seen adorns the inside cover in 
front and behind, showing motor-roads and railways. No map we have 
ever Seen is quite up-to-date (how could it be?), but the difficulty of 
Securing accuracy is shown even here by the omission of the Cheng Tai 
railway to Taiyuan (built years ago), or by the road shown from Kunming 
to Chaotung which we believe does not run direct but branches off the 
Kunming-Luchow road, via Weining. Finally the cover design is a 
Chinese lattice figure drawn by one of the contributors, a distinctive 
and pleasing pattern adapted from ancient bronzes about 3500 years old. 


Nineteen authors contribute to this symposium, of whom 9 are 
Chinese, 8 Americans and 2 Canadians. We notice that only 4 mission- 
aries and 1 Chinese (Bishop Song), have lived and worked in that area 
for a number of years. The other 14 (even including Dr. James Yen, 
a Szechwanese) are from down river and have rediscovered China’s West. 
Perhaps this enables them to see with fresh eyes. _ | ; 

Part I of the book deals with general topics—the land and the 
people, the great migration, social ferment, colleges and schools, rural 
recenstruction and the work of women. Madame Chiang leads off this 
section and is followed by R. O. Jolliffe, Dryden Linsley Phelps, Tingfu F. 
_ Tsiang, George A. Fitch, Andrew T. Roy, Y. G. Chen, Y, C. James Yen | 

and Yi-fang Wu. | 

Part II is a more specific account of “Christianity in the new West,” 
the faith of a Chinese Christian, the condition of the Church, student 
work, relief, work among children, with chapters about Changsha, Sian 
and the Border. Contributors to this section are T. C. Chao, Frank W. 
Price, Stantom,Lautenschlager, Mabel Ruth Nowlin, Arnold B. Vaught. 
Dwight Rugh, Shen Tze-kao, William B. Djang, Daniel Sheets Dye, and 
C. T. Song who writes the concluding word. | ; 

The text of the whole volume is only 206 pages and each chapter © 
averages less than 10 pages. The materia] tends therefore to be some- 
what sketchy. The chapters are uneven in quality. But the total effect. 
is to present a popular and striking picture, full of romance and 
et fe ad of China’s West which every reader can now discover for 

imself, 


PopuLAR BUDDHISM IN CHINA. By Prof. Shao Chan Lee #)C reial 
Press Ltd. $3.00. Postage extra. é — 
The Author is Professor of Chinese History and Language at the 

University of Hawaii. | 

In this little book of cr. 70 pages, neatly bound and clearly printed, 

Prof. Lee shows a good understanding of the main structure of Buddhism © 
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also ‘in its more e developed form. The short treatment of the historical___ 


development is remarkably well done. The aim of the book is to give 


fj; a picture of popular Buddhism in China, 


In this connection the author gives, beside the very condensed 
historical sketch, four translations of important Buddhist writings in 
Chinese and English. The English translation is accurate and good and 
the extensive addition of footnotes gives very valuable explanations. 

The selection is generally speaking very fitting. The two popular 
sutras, The Diamond Sutra (“@ # #) and the short Wisdom Sutra 
(a> #8) come first. The third selection gives some Buddhist proverbs. 
It is rather unfortunate that the most striking and well known proverb 
is omitted ‘‘(Life is like) a boundless ocean of misery—the moment conversion 
takes place, the shore is safely reached” 

The fourth piece is a little more problematic (The Ten Buddhist 
Poems). Firstly these poems are not purely Buddhistic. They are 
strongly mixed up with Taoistic thoughts and expressions. The reason 
for taking them in here might be to show how freely Popular Buddhism 


_ in China mixes with other religions. 


+: The weakest point in this fine treatise is the fact that very scant 

- consideration has been given to the Masses for the dead and the develop- 
ment of the peculiar technique of the apparatus in connection with the 
saving of the lost beings, who are still bound by the wheel of Karma 
transmigration. 


It is an acknowledged fact that it was mainly through this apparatus, 


- developed during the time of the Tang dynasty and brought to its per- 
: --fection by Amogha (cr. 850 A.D.) that Buddhism got its strong grip on 


the Chinese people, _and it is mainly through the Masses for the dead 
that popular Buddhism holds its sway in China up to this day. 


Tao Fong Shan Christian Institute, Shatin, Hong Kong Sept., 1940. 
Karl Ludvig Reichelt. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF CHINESE RELIGIOUS IDEAS (in Chinese) by C. Y. Chen, 
China Baptist Publication Soctety, Shanghai. China. Pages 206. Price: 
40 cents. 

This is a careful study of the religious heritage of the Chinese 
people as found in the classical literature and thought of China. It 
traces origins and developments of the leading religious terms and con- 
cepts and correlates these somewhat with those found in Christianity, 


thus furnishing valuable source material for all who are interested in 
this field of study. 


The author, after years of experience as a professor in Nanking 
Theological Seminary and later as a member of the editorial staff of 
the Christian Literature Society, associated with Rev. H. K. Wright of 
the Presbyterian Mission, was well fitted for this study and has given 
- a te work as the final fruit of a long life of study in religious 

oug 


| Besides being of great value for Chinese Christian leaders, this work 
will prove to be a helpful introductory volume for missionaries who are 
anxious to understand Chinese religious thought. 


The first chapter treats of the various Chinese terms for God. 
Chapter II is a study of the religious experience of the Chinese as 
_ represented in their sacrifices and religious practices. Chapter III deals 

with various aspects of prayer in Chinese practice, Chapter IV with the 
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specific books and their religious sieuitience. and Chapter V with a 
study: of the ethical teachings. 

The author, being a Christian leader and the author of several 
books and tracts, including the “Chekiang Tracts” which were widely 
used in rural] evangelism, presents his study from a definitely Christian 
standpoint and with the primary purpose of helping Chinese Christians 
to more fully enter into China’s religious heritage and to more intelligent- 
ly interpret Christian truth. 

Readers will be interested to know that the first prize for the best — 
original work in the field of Chinese Christian literature for 1939 went 
to Mr. Chen for this work. This award was made by the Presbyterian 
China Council on the basis of the vote of a group of competent Chinese — 
judges to whom all the best books published in that year were submitted. 

Mr. Chen passed away last year and an obituary, together with a 
photograph of the author,-appeared in the Chinese Recorder in July. 
(1939, page 387). F. R. Millican. | 


THE ART OF tsteninc To Gop by S. M. Zwemer, Zondervan, ‘Publishing Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich:, U.S.A. Price 1.50 in cloth. 

Dr. Zwemer had done all his many admirers throughout the world 
a favor in publishing this his twenty-seventh book, The Art of Listening 
to God. Since my boyhood days among the Dutch settlers in Michigan, | 
Dr. Zwemer has been beloved by our people for his person and work. 
I thought of this as I reviewed this his last book in which he speaks | 
of several Dutch Psalms that are certainly being sung again in these 
days wherever oppressed Holland people are holding the Reformed views 
as Dr. Zwemer interprets them also in this book. , 


In a neatly put-up book of 217 pages Dr. Zwemer puts in print some 
of his fine articles and speeches. In clear and simple style this mis- | 
sionary scholar views various aspects of the individual Christian life 
and faith as well as matters pertaining to the church and its missionary 
program. The author tells us that life begins at seventy and for many 
his proofs will be encouraging. At seventy, just as in the autumn, the 
harvest of rich crops begins, and in this book we have some of the rich 
fruit of a man who has just passed the seventy mark and is therefore, 
according to his own statement, at the threshold of a just beginning 


life. And in this beginning life he speaks of the art of listening to a 


God with as much ease as of the cost of spiritual leadership; he speaks 
on Ghandi as well as on Calvin, and he admires both men. He speaks 
on world missions with its ultimate success as on suicide and its 
cowardice. He knows about collections and how to get them as well 
as about choirs and their influence in the church. : 2 


Enough, read the book and you’ll enjoy it. LSH. 


“THE MAN FROM maven” by Alfred Cope Garrett Published by George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., Price 8/6. 

“THE FIRST MAN IS OF THE EARTH, EARTHY: THE SECOND MAN IS OF HBAVEN.” 
1 Cor. 15:47. R.V. 
The writer of “The Man From Heaven” after forty years of study 

and teaching of the subject with classes of teachers and other adults. 

spent five or six years in the composition of this work as he felt the 
time had come for a restatement of the subject. 
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The book contains some 463 -pages having a preface followed by 
twenty-two chapters dealing with the life of Christ as recorded in the 
New Testament, se with an Epilogue, three Appendices and an 
Index. 

In the life of the late Whyte of Edinburgh, 
G. F. Barbour states that:— 

“Nothing was more characteristic in Dr. Whyte’ . teaching than the 
emphasis on the right exercise of the Imagination. In his view it was 
an essential instrument for the preacher because it was an essentia! 


organ of the Spiritual life.” 


The Author of “The Man From Heaven” possesses a great imagina- 


tion which he uses to advantage, having travelled in Palestine and 
~ observed much with which he has enriched the volume giving descriptions 
of life and scenery. 


Many who may not agree with the theological point of view of the 


| writer will nevertheless receive much help and profit in reading through 
this well-written book with an open Bible in hand for reference as the 


greatest story in the world is unfolded. © 
The closing words are significant “To him that loved us, and washed 


us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us Kings and priests 


unto God and his Father, to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever.” 
: This was the reason they called him “Prince of the Kings of the 
Earth” and “King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” 

Read “The Man From Heaven.” | 
| 2d, & 


FIvE CLoup VALLEY, by Hope Hay. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 8/3. 
— Five Cloud Valley most faithfully portrays life in a Missionary 


“Community which can hardly be termed ‘up-country’ as it is but a day’s 


journey: from Swatow. The characterisation of the book is clever and 


-. here is found the old type of missionary who is so desperately afraid “of 


what the Chinese will think” and who represents only one of the many 
pitfalls of compound life with a paucity of personnel. There is the 
general and somewhat unwarranted anxiety over the language study of 


the new comer, the superior knowledge of the old timer which so 
frequently and irritatingly comes to the fore and amidst all, the efforts 


of the new recruit to adjust herself. Whilst not attaining any high stage 


of literary art the interest is fairly well sustained and the book could 


be read to advantage by those who have lived many years in. China or 
by those whose intention it is to make China their life work. F.M.H. 


“Bumpin UNDAUNTED” Report of the China Inland Mission for 1940. 


This sketch of the work during the past eventful year of the work 
of the mission with the most numerous foreign personnel and covering the 


widest geogrophical area of any Protestant organization in China cannot 
_ fail to contain much that should be of interest.even outside the circles 
on which it largely depends for its support. 


Much of the conditions and experiences here related (by a number 
of those who have shared in the enterprises recorded) will be familiar 


to most readers of “The Chinese Recorder,” as they have their counter- 
. part in the life of members of all missions, 


The accounts of relief work whether in “free” or in “occupied” 


territory are along lines familiar to many, but not less interesting on 
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that account and here and there we find the distinctive flavour we. would 
expect: | 
| “But there are other flood victims who are also victims of circum- 
stances beyond their control and who, whether it be that they are neither 
Chinese nor Eurasians seem to be unknown or forgotten people. Theirs 
is a cruel fate like that of the Jews, but their race did not crucify the 
Lord, nor invoke Divine vengeance.” | 
“When the waters extended to the horizon we were grateful to be 
able to have potatoes, carrots and egg-plant as our main dish. Our 
Heavenly Father also sent sizable fish into our garden.” | | 
There are some vivid pictures in these pages, though there must be 
similar descriptions in the reports of many missions. The following are 
perhaps typical of such: | | 
“Crowds of women flocking on to the Mission Compound; they 
swarm, with their bundles of hastily collected possessions into the various 
guest-rooms and preaching chapels, fearful of the sturdy, bold-eyed, 
strange-tongued soldiers who are marching towards the city. Slim, 
trembling school girls steal through the door into the place of refuge; 
illiterate women; puzzled, frightened children. Most of them have never 
been to the Gospel Hal] before. How are we to deal with this unwieldy 
crowd? Meetings are hastily arranged...... 
“The church is closed, the premises are being taken over by the 
soldiers of the invading army. The flock is scattered. But a newly 
converted old lady has prepared in her house a room for worship...... 
an unpromising church leader conducts Sunday services with a group of 
a beggars living in abandoned premises adjoining the Gospel 
a 
As is pointed out, however, on occasion the international character 
of the Mission has enabled it to carry on work that would otherwise 
have to have been deserted simply by a re-shuffling of staff. | 
Of the effect of all this on the work itself there is naturally much 
said, and some of it in words of wisdom which should make their appeal 
to many in these days: | | 
“The city had indeed been shaken, much had been removed, but there - 
remained the life and energy that had created the past. 


“The experience of the church is like that. A period of testing has 
come upon us, but we shall distinguish between the work of man which 
can be destroyed, and the work of God which the enemy cannot touch. — 
Much that has grown up around God’s work has been shaken and removed, 
but where there is the life of God, His work is still progressing. In 
passing, I wonder whether there is a danger lest, like Samuel, we should 
be found mourning for Saul when God has rejected him, and lest, when 
the period of reconstruction comes, we should seek to build up again 
that which God has removed, and so bring upon ourselves the curse that 
rested upon Jericho.” | | 


There is a good deal said about the effect of refugees on churches 
in West China, some of it might be paralleled in many missions, other 
observations are perhaps more particularly characteristic of this mis- 
sion. Here is a selection: 


“They have in some cases brought with them a higher standard of — 
Christian living, which has been a rebuke to the “Laodicean” condition 
prevailing all too often. Their comparative affluence has enabled some 
to make a contribution to the economic life of the Church, and the 
Sacrificial giving of cthers has revealed new possibilities in regard to 
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thé Lord’s portion. By force of circumstances many have been led to a 
new plane of faith-living, and this too has had its effect upon those 
accustomed to look to Church and Mission for supply of their material 
“Although very conservative our local leaders have now come to 


realise that their brethren from other provinces should be welcomed, so 


twenty-two bona fide believers were recently accepted by transfer to 
church fellowship.” | 
- As might be expected, Biblical quotations abound, some of them of 


a notable aptness, such as this at the head of the “Introduction”: 


_ “T asked concerning Jerusalem....They said....The remnant....of 
the captivity are in great affliction and reproach; the wall of Jerusalem 


is broken down, and the gates are burned with fire.” 


| not straitened, Perplexed...... not despairing.” 
_ We may perhaps fittingly end this review with a quotation which 


“closes one of its sections—though not from the Bible itself: 


“This hath he done and shall we not adore him? 
This shall he do and can we still despair?” 


How CHRIST MET AGGRESSION, John S. Hoyland, Peace Book Company, London. 
- This seems to me to be perhaps the most valuable book this some- 


“what prolific author has published for several years. It starts with an 
account of the Galilean rebellion at Sephoris about four miles from 


Nazareth during the infancy of Jesus which was suppressed by Varus 
with more than usual severity, no less than 2000 being crucified on the 
hills around Nazareth—so that Jesus grew up with a grim enough know- 
ledge of the incidentals of aggression, and the shadow of the cross on 
his early years was something more than some pretty accident of light 
and shade in a carpenter’s shop. | Se 

However, in the main the book keeps clcse to the Gospel narrative 
and devotes much less space to Palestinian politics as portrayed in other 
sources than such books as Simkovitch’s “Towards an Understanding of 


Jesus.” The Temptations are treated much as might be expected in 


this context, but the case is well put. In subsequent chapters so closely 
does the author follow the Gospels that it must be admitted that there 


are a few pages, which though interesting in themselves, seem doubtfully 


relevant to the title, but in general it is surprising to find how much of 


the familiar story is relevant, 


In the chapter on Tax-Gatherers the remark, “Anyone who has had 
anything to do with tax-collectors will recognize that this is a test case 
for the working of the principles of Jesus” need not be taken too seriously, 
but he makes quite clear the bearing on the general] topic of the book 


of Jesus’ treatment of these puppets, though he. avcids the temptation 
_ to describe Zacchaeus as “treed” by the Nationalist mob following Jesus. 


However, the author in his treatment of Zacchaeus shows at times an 
almost evangelical fervour which nevertheless does not detract from his 
wigtem © — a quotation or two may serve to give the distinctive flavour 
O is book: 


“He says nothing about his joy in having thus administered a 


resounding blow to Roman imperialistic capitalism...... He rejoices in 


the fact that this single individual soul has been persuaded to leave the 


ways of evil, and to prove its allegiance to God’s will..... .To Jesus the 
_ thing that matters is not the organisation, not the system, not the ideology; 
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but the individual human personality, with its Divine spark of friend- 
liness, which may be kindled by friendliness into a changed, renewed, 
God-controlled, manhood...... Jesus saved him, at the danger of his Own 
life, at the cost of his popularity, not for what Zacchaeus as a man of 
influence might be and do in the leadership of the Christian community, 
not even for the change which Zacchaeus might bring to the Roman 
system of exploitation: but because he was in need. The entirely un- 
mechanical, non-egotistic love of God was here shown in action—upon 
the problem of evil. Jesus loved, risked everything for, saved, Zacchaeus 
‘with no ulterior motive: but the motive which sent the old father running 
down the path to meet his ragged son, with the motive which sent the 
shepherd out over the dark mountains: a friendship to which the need 
of the lost one is itself the signal for costly action.” | 


Time and again John Hoyland makes effective use of his experiences 
in India to bring out the significance of deeds and words in Palestine 
centuries earlier in an effective and illuminating way—though he avoids 
exaggerating similarity into identity, and some of the passages will be 
only too readily comprehensible in China. 

But the climax of this, as of every, Gospel story is inevitably the 
_ Crucifiction. In an earlier chapter we have been reminded of the obser-. 
vation of Socrates, “The man who is genuinely righteous will inevitably 
be persecuted, tortured and crucified.” Yet there is much more to it 

“His dying eyes probably clcsed upon that long stretch of the city 
wall. But he saw it in imagination not quiet and peaceful, but in the 
horrors of the great siege which was to come, with the Roman siege- 
engines shattering it and the frenzied defenders interposing their own 
bodies to the battering rams. He knew what was coming, and he knew, 
as he hung there dying in torture, that he might have prevented it, if he 
had chosen the way of force.” oe | | | 

Perhaps not many readers will feel that this other is the way for 
them too. If die we must, it is surely so much more glorious to die in 
a bombing plane or submarine than on a cross or in a concentration 
camp—but perhaps some may ponder awhile and wonder whether after 
all this may not be the only way which can truly be described as 


The Present Situation 
ENTHRONEMENT OF RT. REV. BISHOP SARGENT 


The Enthronement of Rt. Rev. Christopher Birdwood Roussel — 
Sargent as Bishop of Fukien took place in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Foochow, on the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, September 8th, 1940, 


The Very Rev. Wang Te-hsi, Dean of the Cathedral, officiated, 
assisted by the Rt. Rev. Chen Yung-en, former Assistant Bishop of 
Fukien, and the Venerable W. P. W. Williams, Archdeacon of Fukien. 
Dr. Chang Kuang-hsu and the Rev. J. H. Pratt acted as chaplains to 
the Bishop, and the former preached the sermon. C. J. Lin Esq., 
President of Fukien Christian University, read the lesson. All the clergy 
of the diocese, the Diocesan Standing Committee, representatives of each 
district and representatives of the other dioceses of the Chung Hua Shen~ 
Kung Hui were in the procession with the choir. The band of the Blind 
Boys’ School, which toured England in 1921, played voluntaries and 
accompaniments, | 
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‘The Cathedral was full, the congregation including many member: 
of the various missions in Foochow and of the business community, as 
well as large numbers of Chinese from all the churches. 


In his sermon, Dr. Chang, who is well known in England, and is a 


D.D. of Kenyon College, Ohio, dwelt on the history and significance of 


the service, from three points of view, considering the throne, the bishop 


and the people. 


Bishop Sarggnt is the third Bishop of Fukien since the diocese was 
constituted as a’separate episcopal jurisdiction in 1906. He succeeds 
the Rt. Rev. H. McE. Price (1906-1918), and the Rt. Rev. John Hind 
(1918-1940), 

The blockade on Fukien prevented the attendance. of othiie Bishops 
of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, and visitors from Hongkong, 


Shanghai and other places. 


WORK IN AN OCCUPIED AREA 


: Bea there are evidences of the kingdoms of this world becoming the 
kingdom of our Lord, even in “occupied territory. ” This summer 
34 young people put on 17 Vacation Bible Schools in that many towns and 
villages near Soochow. About 400 children learned songs, Bible stories, 
hygiene, “common knowledge” and games. One of these schools was 
conducted in a Buddhist temple. If the big dusty idols could think, what 
thoughts would have passed through their wooden heads at the sight and 
sound of these happy youngsters. I am sure the Psalmist would have 
rejoiced to see this youthful chorus and would have asked them to join 
in his refrain: “Before the gods will I sing praise unto thee.” 

Early in July the Nanking Theological Seminary conducted a Chris- 
tian Workers’ Institute for a week in Nanking. I had two periods a day 
in which I covered courses in Worship, Stewardship and Hymnology. 
The whole attendance of 70 was enrolled in each class. In the after- 
noons I had interviews with pastors or evangelists. One evangelist who 
had made a sketch of the places where there were groups of Christians 
in his field made an interesting statement about one point. It was this: 
“In that place one family is giving its’ancestral temple for a church.” 


- The Young People’s Conference ‘in Soochow was attended by 105 
city and rural youth. (Those who conducted Vacation Bible Schools 


were among these.) This third day of the conference the twenty-one 
years Of age chairman, Mr. Pao, was called onto the street by a ruse, 
handcuffed and whisked out of the city. Three hours before, in a course 


that I was giving on The Beginning of the Church, we had for our 
lesson the great persecution under Saul and his conversion, the killing 
of James and the imprisonment of Peter. Mr. Pao had been by far the 
most alert in responding to questions asked. Little did he realize that 
he would soon be learning this lesson more thoroughly through experience, 
for it was being said of him right then “bring (him) bound.” 

False charges were brought against Mr. Pao. Suspicion had been 
aroused by an intercepted letter addressed to him by someone with the 
nearby armed forces that oppose authorities now in saddle. This young 


conference chairman has been a Christian less than two years. Yet 


when I first saw him.after his release and asked him, “Were you afraid 
when they took you and threatened you in so many ways?” he promptly 


replied, “No, I felt there was Someone with me all the time.” Because 
of his ‘obvious sincerity he scon made friends among his captors. An 
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attempt to use him to minions contact with the author of the forbidden 
letter made them detain him for a total of 15 days. They were anxious 
days for all of us. The Bible and change of clothes that we requested 
be sent through arrived and were both very gratefully received. 


A few days ago I asked Mr, Pao if any Scripture passage meant 
more to him than any other when he was held a prisoner. “Yes,” he 
said, “that at the end of the 8th chapter of Romans that begins “Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shal] tribulation...... or 
sword?” (Extracts from a newsletter, August 16, 1940). 


LETTER SENT OUT BY SWEDISH DELEGATES 
TO AMSTERDAM CONFERENCE 


Stockholm, Biblioteksgatan 29, 
August the Ist 1940. 


Dear friend, 


A year has passed. since we experienced the nesaatiable days of the 
Amsterdam conference—a year of great events and revolutions, 


What we thought of there with anxiety but would not believe in has 
become a reality. The brutal] and terrible war has come and it has 
brought death and unspeakable suffering. A harrowed world and 
eg now in silence look at smoking ruins and devastated fields and 
groun 


Will a new and better world some time grow out of this destruction, 
or will man again in hatred and selfishness begin to build another tower 
of Bable? Is there any hope that this humanity will be able to rise 
from its place of torment to a new day of peace and unity? These are 
questions, which you have certainly in these days asked yourself, you 
may live in a country swept by the ravages of war or be lucky enough 
to belong to a nation still spared the horrors of war. 


Now your faith is being tested and may God give you strength to 
stand the test. You may put your trust in Him, who said: “In the world 
ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 
(John 16: 33). He will carry you and lift you up, however hard and 
evil times may become. The sword shall not have the last word. The 
fight will continue, as long as-people consider weapons the only argument 
for peace. Guns may thunder, but they will never drown the voice of 
God, the voice of eternal love. Guns do not create peace. But the love 
of God revealed in Christ shall give the peace every man is longing 
for in the depths of his heart. 


You who were at “Amsterdam” and who have experienced the 
tremendous power of love to break down everything that separates man 
from man, nation from nation, race from race, you must not get tired 
of carrying out the gospel of Christ among men! 


May the motto of “Amsterdam’”—Christus Victor—become the guid- 
ing light of your life. Let it form your faith, your hope and your effort. 
Peace came into your heart, when Christ took his dwelling in it. Peace 
began to reign in your family, when Christ was received there, There 
will also be peace on earth, when Christ becomes the Lord there. May 
you never forget “Amsterdam” and your promise at the conference 
before God to become one of His faithful servants. You do not stand i 
alone. All around the world you will find burning hearts, = 
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“We all have one prayer, that the message given to us in Amsterdall 
may find its way out in the world, that it may Ties to people and 


transform them. 


These words are our motto and our goal: 
CHRISTUS VICTOR. 
The Swedish delegates. 


‘THE SOCIAL CREED OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


The interest of The Methodist Church in Social Welfare springs 
from the labors of John Wesley, who ministered to the physical, intel- 
lectual, and social needs of the people to whom he preached the gospel 
of personal redemption. 


In our historie position we have followed Christ in laboring to bring 
the whole of life, with its activities, possessions, and relationships, into 


: conformity with the will of God. 


The followers of Christ and a depressed world look to a United 
Methodism for a statement of its position on social and economic 
questions. 

1. The Methodist Chink aims to view the perplexing times and 
problems which we face today in the light of the teachings of Jesus. 
Jesus taught us to love our neighbors; and because we love them, we 


“seek justice for them. We believe that to be silent in the face of need, 


injustice, and exploitation would be to.deny Him. 


2 We believe that God is Father of all peoples and races, Jesus 
Christ is His Son, that we and all men are brothers, and that man is of 
infinite worth as a child of God. 

8. We believe that personality possesses the highest value. We 
test all institutions and practices by their effect upon personality. Since 
personality is being oppressed in so many varts of the world, we seek 
for its emancipation and for those things which will enrich and redeem 
it. Sinee Jesus died for the redemption of human life, we believe we 
should live to fulfill our obligation to help save man from sin and from 


every influence which would harm or destroy him. 


We repent for our blindness for the actual situations which have 
developed in society; therefore. app!ving the foregoing princinles to the 
social problems of our day, The Methodist Church declares itself as 
follows: 

1. We stand for equal rights and complete justice for all men 


‘ini all stations of life; for the protection of both the individual and the 


family by the single standard of purity; for education for marriage, 
parenthood, and home-building; for proper housing, proper regulation 
of marriage, and uniform divorce laws. 


2. We stand for a proper regulation of working conditions for 
women, especially mothers, and for the safeguarding of their physical 
and moral environment: for the abolition of child-labor; for adequate 
provision for the protection, education, spiritual nurture, and wholesome 
recreation of every child; and for the provision of educational programs 


Which will attain these ends. 


3. We believe that the industrial beilopaient which makes possible 
economic ny for al!, places upon men great moral responsibility in 
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that the spiritual development of great masses of men is now needless) 
hindered by poverty. We therefore stand for the abatement and 
prevention of poverty and the right of all men to live. We believe that 
it is our Christian duty. to do our utmost to provide for all men oppor. 
tunity to earn an adequate livelihood. Inasmuch as lack of significant 
employment tends to destroy human self-respect, we believe that workers 
must be safeguarded from enforced unemployment. _ ee : 
4. We oppose all forms of social, economic and moral waste. We 
urge the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, from unsafe 
and unsanitary working conditions, and from occupational diseases. 


; 5. We believe that we are under obligation as Christians to do all 
we can to provide training and employment for all our youth. Such 
training and employment would greatly reduce our serious problem of 
juvenile delinquency. We. therefore urge local churches to provide 
wholesome activities for all our young people, especially among the poor. 


6. We stand for reasonable hours of labor, for just wages, for a 
fair day’s work for a fair dav’s wage, for fair working conditions, for 
neriods of leisure for those who work, and for an equitable division of 


the product of industry. | | 

7. We stand for some form of security for old age, for insurance 
against iniury to the worker, and for increased protection against those 
preventable conditions which produce want. a 

8. We stand for the right of employees and employers alike to 
organize for collective bargaining and social] action; protection of both 
in the exercise of their right; the obligation of both to work for the 

9. We stand for the principle of the acquisition of property by 
Christian processes, and helieve in stressing the principle of stewardshin 
in its use: in the practical apvlication of the Christian principle of 
social well-heing to the acquisition and use of wealth and the sub- 
ordination of the profit motive to the creative and co-operative spirit. 

10. We stand for the safeguarding of the farmer and his family, | 
and for the preservation of all the values of rural life. 

11. We stand for all workers having at least one day of rest in 
seven, | 

12. We stand for the protection of the individual, the home, and 
society from the social, economic, and moral waste of any traffic in 
intoxicants and habit-forming drugs. wee 
| 13. We stand for the application of the redemptive principle to the 
treatment of offenders against the law, to reform of penal and correc- 
tional methods, and to criminal court procedure. a 

14. We stand for the rights of racial groups, and insist that the 
above social, economic, and spiritual principles apply to all races alike. 

15. We recognize the need of an army and navy for police purposes. 
We stand for the repudiation of war and for the discovery and develop- 
ment of al] reasonable methods to attain peace, for the reduction of 
armaments by all nations, participation in international agencies for 
the peaceable settlement of controversies, and for the building of a 
co-Operative spirit among the nations. We insist that the agencies of 
the Church shall not be used in the preparation for war, but in the 
promulgation of peace. We believe that war is utterly destructive and 
is our greatest collective social sin and a denial of the ideals of Christ. 
We stand upon this ground, that The Methodist Church as an institution 
cannot endorse war nor support or participate in it. | 
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F 16. The Methodist Church, true to the principles of the New 
Testament, teaches respect for properly constituted civil authority. It 


holds that government rests upon the support of its conscientious citizen- 
ship, and that conscientious objectors to war in any or all of its mani- 


festations are a natural outgrowth of the principle of good will and the 
Christian desire for universal peace; and holds that such objectors 
should not be oppressed by compulsory military service anywhere or at 
any time. We ask and claim exemption from al] forms of military 
preparation or service for all conscientious objectors who may be mem- 
bers of The Methodist Church. In this they have the authority and 
support of their Church. However, we recognize the right of the in- 
dividual to answer the call of his government in an emergency according 
to the dictates of his Christian conscience. 

~ 17. We stand for the recognition and maintenance of the rights 


3 and responsibilities of free speech, free assembly, and a free press; and 


for the encouragement of the communication of .mind with mind, as 
ot to the discovery of truth.. 

/ We stand for the right of every individual] and group of 
ihatvidieala to believe in and to advocate any peaceful method for the 


solution. of any and all problems that may confront society. We stand 
upon the single principle of testing every such proposal in the light of 


the teachings of Jesus. 
19. We believe that sovieks has a right to expect that every person, 


~ not physically nor mentally incapacitated, shall be constantly engaged, 
so far as possible, in some vocation productive of common good. 


. 20. We recommend that this social creed be read to our congre- 
gations at least once a vear or placed in their hands in printed form. 
We further recommend that in every local church there shall be a com- 
mittee to encourage the study of our Social Creed and to seek in every 
possible way to apply its principles. (From a pamphlet sent for wide 
distribution.) (The China Christian Advocate, August 1940.) 
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Work and Workers 


Company Meetings: — Every 


Sunday nearly five thousand 
‘children gather in our Army Halls © 
for their Company Meeting (or 


Sunday School). It is called Com- 


pany Meeting because the children 


are divided into Companies of ten 


for the Bible lesson. One pictures 
~another 5000 who sat down in com- | 


panies, and were ministered to by 
the disciples who distributed that 


_ which Christ blessed. A visiter to 
Headquarters tells of 63 villages © 


round his Mission centre where 


“Sunday Schools are held every 


Sunday. The teachers go by 


bicycle or. on foot two by two. 


How worthy of emulation! (The 


Crusader, Peking July, 1940). 


An entire change of heart:— 
Li Wen-ta, a boy of fourteen 
vears, is a splendid example of an 
entire change of heart in a child’s 
life. A year ago Wen-ta belonged 
to the naughtiest boys of Paoting. 
His parents were not able to con- 
trol him and many people were 
continually disgusted with his 
Swearing at others, fighting with 


-boys, and other bad habits. Be- 


cause his parents are poor he has 
to go into the market place to beg 
some food for his daily living. 


Over a year ago he attended the 


Y. P. Meetings in the West Corps 
and suddenly he realised what a 
sinful boy he was. He got con- 
verted and became a real good 
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child, trying now to| ‘influence 
other children for good. How glad 
he is to study with the group of 
pupils in our school and to do 
everything to satisfy the teacher. 
(The Crusader, Peking, July, 
1940). 
Visiting Moslems in Yunnan:— 
The Moslems of East Yunnan, 
numbering may be about one 
hundred thousand souls, are dis- 
tributed among the Chinese po- 
pulation in scattered villages on 
the plains. These villages they 
sometimes share with the Chinese, 
though they seem more often to 
have separate villages for them- 
selves. They are not readily dis- 


tinguishable from the ordinary 


Chinese, wearing as they do, the 
same dress and speaking the same 
language. Yet they are not Chin- 
ese who have merely adopted the 
faith of Islam but very probably 
are descendants of Arabian and 
Central Asian Moslems who came 
into China several hundred years 
ago. Intermarriage and close con- 
tact has turned them, outwardly 
at least, almost into true Chinese, 
but their religion, which thev have 
made indigenous, has kept them a 
separate people. They are of 
eourse very much in the minority. 
The messenger of Christ must seek 
them out if he wishes to bring 
the Gospel to them. This was the 
object of the journey about to be 
described; namely. to see where 
the followers of the Prophet of 
Arabia are to be found and to get 
an idea of the best methods of 
reaching them. 

Starting from Chengkiang my 
companion, Mr. Norman Charter, 
and I crossed this small plain. 
climbed Over a pass and dropped 
down on to the south-east corner 
of the large Kunming plain, ar- 
riving at the small town of Tsin- 
ing. Here on the street. a Moslem 
ahund (teacher) passed us, we re- 
cognising him by his white turban. 
It was Friday, so probably he had 
just come from noon prayers, To 
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us he represented the challenge of 
Islam. We called at the mosque 


later in the afternoon but unfort- 


unately he was notin. There are 


very few Moslems in the Tsining 


district, so we went on the next 
day to Pehcheng. Near this city 
there are some half dozen villages 
of Moslems, one of which, Taying, 
is of note among the Moslems of 
Yunnan because of its college for 
ahungs. We called on the leading 
ahung, accompanied by Mr. Wolf 
the missionary in Pehcheng who 
through medical work has made 
contacts with the Moslems and is 
often invited into their homes. 
This ahung received us with all 


courtesy, though one wished that 


it had been mixed with more 
warmth. However an interesting 
conversation ensued during which 
he produced a large Arabic Bible 
which he told us had been pre- 
sented to his grandfather thirty 
vears ago by Mr. Herbert Rhodes 
(of the C.J.M.. now in Canada on 
the home staff)! I noticed that it 
showed signs of having been read 
especially Genesis. This village 
not only prceduces teachers of 
Islam but also pistols, many homes 
having their own little gunnery! 


(Friends of Moslems, July 1, 
1940.) 
Press Literature Prizes:—For 


the sixth year the China Council 
has awarded the Press Literature 
Prizes with a view to stimulating 
the production of Chinese Chris- | 
tian literature. Each year one 
prize is awarded for the best or- 


iginal contribution to such liter- 


ature published during the pre- 
vious year and a second prize is 
awarded for 
translation of Christian literature 
published during the year. Seven 
representative Chinese Christian 
leaders served as judges for 1939. 


Each judge submitted lists of the _ 


five origina! works and of the five 
translations which he judged to 
be best in the order of his pre- 
ference. On the basis of these 


the most effective 


4 


of all 
children have come to consider the 
Chapel in the school compound as 


1940] 


vated the prizes 1939 are now 
awarded. 


- The prize of $350 for the best 
original work of the year is given 
for the book entitled, “An In- 
vestigation of Chinese Religious 


Ideas,” by C. Y. Chen, formerly 
a member of the Christian Liter- 


ature Society staff. 


The prize of $200 for a transla- 
tion is awarded to Rev. P. C, Lin 
for his translation of “The Choice 


Before Us” written by E. Stanley 


jones, 

Wuhu News:—The Wuhu prim- 
ary schoo] conducted by our mis- 
sion is doing a fine piece of re- 
ligiougs education work. A year 
ago a group of children asked for 


baptism. Their teachers took their | 


requests very seriously and formed 


special Bible class for them. 


This they attended until they were 
ready to be admitted to the group 
which was making preparation fcr 
entry into the church. Some of 
the children recently baptized 
were from Christian homes; some 
had no Christian connections. All 


secured their parent’s consent be- | 
fore baptism; all have taken their 


Bibles into their homes and shared 


‘with their families what they have 


learned of. Christian teaching. 
Margaret Lawrence 


devotions. She says that recently 
when the children were allowed to 
choose their favorite -hymns, one 
little fellow selected “Who Is On 


the Lord’s Side?” remarking, “T 
sing that song every day.” 


Second, third, fourth, fifth, and 


sixth graders have shown great 


interest during the past year in 


preparing and conducting worship 
programs. 
they ccnduct their services in a 


Miss Lawrence says 
remarkably fine way and that true 


reverence is shown on the part 
who participate. The 


their very own church, 


Says that 
many of them observe morning 
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- Work in Hofei:—The dilapidated 
remains of the former reception 
hall at the entrance of the 
Women’s Center have been en- 
larged and transformed into a 
beautiful and dignified place of 
worship. Miss Teagarden says 
that there, every Saturday after- 


noon, which is “Women’s Day” in 
_ Hofei, the women and girls of the 


church assemble for a short pericd 
of devotion and then divide into 
four groups which meet in dif- 
ferent rooms of the building for 
the study of Bible and Mother- 
craft. The average attendance at 
these meetings is.well over one 
This same building is 
used for a worship service every 
Sunday morning for the older 


primary pupils and the Juniors. 


Mrs. Goulter has done much to 
create an atmosphere of quiet- 
reverence and devotion through 
her leadership in music and 


through the contribution of vest- 


ments for the choir of twenty-five 
children. 

A half-day school for women, 
combined with a nursery depart- 
ment where the young mothers 


ean leave their babies while at- 


tending classes, is being success- 


fully carried out at the Women’s 


Center this spring. The nursery 
room is equipped with low table 
and chairs, a sand table, plenty 
of picture books, dolls and other 
playthings. Along the walls stand | 
the outgrown cribs of the mis- 
sionary children and smaller beds 
made of Chinese wicker baskets. 
The beds are attractively spread 


- with gay quilts sent out by girls 


of Seattle, Washington. One of 
the Christian women who hag a 
real “knack” with children, gives 
her time to this department, and 
a sweet-faced amah (Chinese 
servant woman) helps with the 
care of the tiniest tots. Most of 


. the babies have never befcre been 
separated from their mothers, but 


have been used to being held from 
morning till night, so the nursery 
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furnishes a good demonstration in 
the care and training of children, 
one of the courses the women are 
studying in the school. 


Mrs. Corpron says that many 


mothers seem to be unable to. 


nurse their babies this year, pro- 
bably because of lack of nourish- 
ing food. The cases of milk above 
will be supplemented by fresh 
milk from Mr. Goulter’s cows 
whenever available. At the time 
Mrs. Corpron wrote, the hospital 
was making formulas for ten 
babies, using vegetable waters and 
oatmeal gruel to add vitamins. 


Three of the babies pay for their | 


rations; the rest are from very 
poor families and had been slowly 
starving to death when they were 
discovered. Mrs. Corpron writes, 
“Now they gain half a pound a 
week and their mothers are very 


proud to see me record their gains 


when they come in for their week- 
ly baths. This is a very interest- 
ing task and I hate to go away 
for the summer and _ leave it.” 
Miss Yuen, a graduate nurse, will 
carry on the feeding through the 
summer. 


U. S. Money:—Some one sent a 
Hofei missionary $5.00 to “do 
what you like with.” The five 
dollars exchanged for seventy- 
seven Chinese dollars and these 
are the services paid for: 


For an orphan child picked 
up out of a deserted house, 
filthy, diseased, and with- 
out relatives, 1 month 

For a family of five who had | 
not a scrap of food in the © 
house, the father ill, and 
no income, food for a day 
or two till medical treat- 
ment and work could be 


Holiday for 
100 children who are being 
fed in a soup kitchen .... 4.00 
To help set up a starving old 
10.00 


man at selling candies.. 
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for the Bible 
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One month’s aid to an old 
blind man, formerly well- 
to-do but now ruined by 
the war 

To help a man in desperate 
need try to get a start in 
selling small goods on the 

Another month’s aid to the 
orphan child mentioned 

To help a poor couple who 


2.00 


10.00 


5.00 


‘returned home to find 


home and business com- 
pletely destroyed 
To aid an old woman who 
supports a blind, crippled 
son who now insists on 
committing suicide to save 
her trouble 
To help a man with a family 
get started in a_ small 
Materials for aiding return- | 
ed refugee children to get 
started in classes 


5.00 


(China Mission News Letter, Nan- 
king, July 1,1940. | 


Great Demand for’ Bibles:— 
“One of the most thrilling parts 
of our work this year has been 
the unprecedented. demand for 
Bibles. Formerly a Gospel, or at 
most a small Pocket Testament, 
would satisfy new enquirers, but 
this year they have been eager 
for the whole Bible, and willing 
to pay for it too, in spite of the 
general scarcity of money!” 

“In one large village interest 
was aroused through some street 
Meetings. A large number of 
young men began coming to the 


evening Meetings in a neighbour- 


ing town where the Evangelistic 
Band was staying. . They speedily 
bought Bibles, and began staying 
Class after the 
Meeting. /Soon a room was pre- 
pared in their village for Sunday 
services, and the evangelists were 
invited to come there to preach. 
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there 


having been born again. 
began with the Word, so we feel 


years, 


the Rose.” 
and- Jen, under the superinten- 
_ dence of Dr. Kelly, tell-of journeys 
into the of the Gobi 
Desert :— 
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Within a few months a oneal: 
ing little Church was_ started 
with an earnest group, 
some of them give evidence of 
They 


they have a solid foundation.” 
(The National Bible Society of 


Scotland Annual Report, 1939.) 


Faithful Colportage Work Reaps 
a Rich Reward:—Mr. Liang Chen 


Chia of Harbin tells of how the 
' manager of a pawnshop, and his 


assistant, were brought to a 
saving knowledge of “Truth as it 


js in Jesus.” 


-“One very cold witter’s day I 
went out into the street to visit 


shops and homes, and sell Gospels. 


I went into a pawnshop and 
asked the man inside to buy 
Gospels, but they told me they 


did not want them. Then I began 
to preach to them, and presently 


a man came from the inner shop. 
He said to me, ‘Come in and sit 
down.’ I went in and found him 
to be a man of almost thirty 
gentle and humble. He 


called his manager, and_ then 


-asked me to explain the doctrine. 
I explained to them John iii. 16. 
Before I left they bought Gos- 
- . pels, and asked me to visit them 


again. After two days I went 


| there again, and they welcomed 
me. Both of them believed in the | 

Lord Jesus and asked me to bring | 

Bibles for them as soon as pos- 


sible: In less than one year the 
manager’s family all became 
Christians. The assistant who. 


welcomed me, in the first place, 
Was made manager of a branch 
“shop in another city, but he con- 
tinues to be a faithful Christian. 

‘All our best results have been 

through colportage work.” 
.,National Bible Society of Scotland 
Annual Report, 1939.) 


“The Desert Shall] Blossom as 
Colporteurs 


(The 


Chang. 


Report, 1939.) 


time. 
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“Though it is often difficult, we 
have made journeys into the Gobi 
desert where there are only a few 
small villages. The people wel- 
come. us and all want to buy 
Bibles. We know of at least five 
families who have believed in 
Jesus through reading the Gospel. 
In one village which was attacked 
by bandits we were seized and 
bound for a whole day. We con- 


tinued to preach the Gospel, and 


one of them who had seen us 
selling Gospels in another village 
loosed us and allowed us to go 
without injury.” (The National 
Bible Society of Scotland Annual 


Film-strips in Worship Ser- 
vices:—‘“‘So far, we have only a 
few film-strips intended primarily 
for worship service. Perhaps the 
two best are those planned by 
Miss Marie Adams for use es- 
pecially at Christmas and Easter 
These two have been used 
very successfully where the audi- 


ence is a homogeneous Christian 


group and familiar with the 
hymns and Bible passages. 
Nos. R-44 and R-45 on the en- 
closed list. 


“We also have other film-strips 


which are not intended to cover 


the entire program of the worship 


- service, but which have been used 


in connection with such services. 
For instance, we have four film- 
strips containing hymns and songs 
which are often used in a song 
service, or at the beginning or 
end of a religious service. In 
addition, we have a film-strip of 


favorite Bible passages which we 


have used especially in training 
new Christians. (No. R-7).... 


“We are selling large num- 
bers of these strips....our sales 
last month alone ran over $800. 
We have also sold over 40 film- 
strip projectors and there are 
many more than that in use in 
different parts of China.” 

Anyone who is interested may 
write directly to the Rev. Hugh 
Hubbard, American Board Mis- 
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sion, Paotingfu, or to the Still 
Film Service, Nationa] Committee 
Y.M.C.A., 1381 
which has samples of most of the 


uneolored still films, but not of 
the colored. (Religious Educa- 


tion Fellowship Bulletin, Summer, 


1940. } 

Better Poultry for Tungchow:— 

“Yesterday I went out to a 
village 14 miles north of here to 
attend a poultry show. So far as 
I know, it is the second real 
poultry show ever to be held in 
North China. The first was more 
than ten years ago in a village in 


Wuchinghsien on the Demonstra- — 


tion Farm of the International 
Famine Relief Association. Ac- 
cording to Lossing Buck. poultry 
are about 85% ubiquitous in 
China, but they seem seldom to 
have been used as materia] in 
competitive shows. 

“Our Center has been work- 
ing in this village for some time 
with a view to building up a large 
population of pure breed birds. 
The show yesterday was to en- 
courage the villagers in this work 


and to reward those who had done © 


best. ‘Thirty families had bought 
chicks last spring, and of these, 
23 had birds in the contest. The 
one who got First Prize had 
managed to raise eight of his 
ten chicks to maturity, and they 
were beautiful birds.. His brother 
got honorable mention because, 
while he had lost all 40 of the 
chicks he had bought, he was not 
discouraged, and was showing 
two beautiful pullets which he 
had purchased from a neighbor. 
The villagers had had to contend, 
not only with the usual enemies 
of disease and smal] predatory 
animals, but bandits and their 
pursuers had taken a heavy toll 
of the available poultry. 

“An organization called the 
“Yu Ai She’ is responsible for this 
and other reconstruction work in 
the village, the nucleus of which 


is the Church. There is no pastor, 


-but there are a number of active 


Museum’ Road, . 
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are now converted. 


['Noveniber 


voluntary workers.” (Religious 
Education Fellowship Bulletin, 
Summer, 1940.) 

Work in a Prison:—“Yesterday, 
in Kinhsien, I spoke to the pri- 
soners, first in the men’s prison, 
where six came forward wanting 
I then went to 
the women’s prison, where we had 
such a good time last week, when © 
two women confessed sin and two 
who had hated each other made 
it up. They prayed most earn- 
estly and pleaded with me to come 


again. This we did and learned 
that the men also wanted a_ 


further visit, and we thank the 
Lord for what He did in hearts 
yesterday in both prisons. Two 
other women gave themselves to 
the Lord yesterday. The: spirit 
of prayer wag poured out upon 
us, and one could hardly believe 
that one was in a prison. This 
preparedness of heart is largely 
due to the fact that they for 
some time had a Christian woman 
to take care of them. She did . 
such splendid work and her in- © 
fluence was such, that they are 
now wanting another Christian | 
woman for the same job, as the 
first one cannot leave her home. 
(China’s Millions, July-August, 


Prison Meet'ngs Recommenced: 
—Adjutant Hummerston together - 
with the women Officers of the 
Tientsin Central Corps  recom- 
menced work in the women’s © 
section of the local prison. About 
thirty prisoners attended the first 
Meeting. Meetings will be held 
fortnightly. While the Meeting 
was in progress Captain Ch’i with 
his assistant was in the men’s 
section of the prison. With the 
exception of three all the men in 
the prison printing department 

(The Crusa- 
der, August, 1940.) | 
The Chinese Church Practises 


Stewardship:—A Group of Chris- 


tian farmers in a market village, 
fifty miles from Tsining, desired 
to become a _ self-supporting 
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church. They had heard of the 
“Lord’s Acre plan, and a number 


July. 


cess of the conference. | 
with the exception of Vespers, 
were held at the Coe Memorial 


of them pledged to give one 


twentieth of the coming season’s 


harvest to the Lord. Hailstorms 
that summer made their harvests 
gmall. Still, by autumn their 
pledges enabled them to ask for 
organization 
pastor’s salary for four months 
of the year. Presbytery granted 


their request, and sent them Mr. 


Ma, the pastor of their choice for 


four months of the coming year. 


- Some older women had no lands | 
‘or crops to tithe. 
“chickens and devoted every tenth 
egg to the Lord. So every Sun- 
day there were eggs in the offer- 
ing plates. 


They raised 


Others spun cotton 


' thread and every tenth skein was 
laid aside. \ 
. the money was given to the 
church, | 
_ Thus these poor folk found joy 
not only in seeing their church 
‘prosper, but also they found the 
_ joy of tying up their everyday 
tasks with the worship of God. 
_. (Women: and Missions, August, 
1940.) 
Hofei Young People’s Summer 
Conference:—Hofei had a Young 
'...People’s Summer Conference of 
- its very own the first week in 
included Christians. 
-. and inquirers of both young peo- 
ple and 


When they were sold. 


intermediate groups. 
The hundred young people were 
largely from the city though a 


few had come in from country 
districts. The out-of-town faculty 


members were Miss Chen Hsi- 
ren, Miss Abbot, Mr. Ching Hai- 


_ po and Miss Ely. Mr. Goulter 
and: 


Wang Chi-tien were 
largely responsible for the suc- 
Sessions, 


Girls’ School. Vespers were held 
in the school garden, the Goulter 
compound, the hospital com- 
pound, and the “council ring” at 


and guarantee a. 


| 


consecutive, 
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the rural center. The closing 
vesper service was held in a 
near-by garden on the banks of. 
a spacious) lotus pool and Mr. 
Goulter used the lotus and its 
triumphant, growth out of mire 
and muck as the closing theme. 
The young people had _ their 
breakfasts and noon meals to- 
gether. The daily program closed 
at 5.30 or so and the young people 
went home for their evening meal 
and the night, except for the few 


from out of town who were taken 


care of at the rural center. 


Hofei itself is a picture of 
desolation. There has been a 
very negligible effort at recon- 
struction and, in spite of the fact 
that there are 20,000 people there, 
it seemed like a dead and aban- 
doned city. In that depressing 
setting our workers are heartily 
carrying on and their efforts are 
being rewarded by a vital interest 


in the church and its activities. 


Sunday services are well attended 
and are unique in the presence of 
more men and boys than women 
and girls. (Church Mission News 
Letter, United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, August 1, 1940.) 
Children’s Welfare Work in 
Nanking:—Though some welfare 
work for children had been ‘done 
during the past two years, yet no 
united work was 
undertaken until in April. 


At the Homes’ Committee of 
the N.C.C. which met in Shang- 


- hai, our representative from Nan- 


king presented our need and 
asked if it might not be possible 
to hold a children’s hour of 


_ instruction during the closing of 


schools at the noon hour, or at 
four o’clock and then give them 
a meal before leaving, rather than 
holding a half day session for 
them. Our request was granted, 
and now we have seven such 
centers, located in the following 
places, which are serving about 
600 children: | 
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children 
South Gate Christian | 


Wesley Church, Metho- 
dist Mission ....... 105 
Central Church, Pres- 3 
50 
Hu Buh Jaia, Pres- 
100 
Ban Bien Yin, Presby- 3 
100 
Christian Advent Mis- 
100 
Hsia Kwan, Episcopal 
50 


fn four centers ‘these groups 
are held at the noon hour, after 
regular school is dismissed, and 


the children are taught and then | 


- gerved a noon meal, while in the 
other three centers. the children 
come after the regular school is 
dismissed at four o’clock, receive 
instruction and then given an 
evening meal. 


The 105 we have is a ‘selected 
group taken from a survey made 
of our territory. Each child 
selected was given a card with 
the church seal on it, which was 
exchanged at the entrance for a 
regular permanent ticket made 
of cloth with a cross and church 
seal on it, as well as the name of 
the child. The ages range from 
six to fifteen, and each child 
brings his own bowl, plate, and 
chopsticks, wrapped in a cloth 
bag or paper. 

The bell rings at 4.30, when 
music and religious songs are 
taught them. At ffive o’clock, 
Bible verses are taught and a 
Bible story told. For this we use 
the “Neighborhood Sunday School 
Lessons” which we find very help- 
ful. At 5.40 all the children go 
out to the large school playground. 
and play and have games. At 
six o’clock the bell rings and al] 
come marching in for their rice 
and vegetables, the bowls and 
plates having been left on their 
desks and filled while they were 


at play. On Sunday this is varied. | 


for they meet for their lesson and 
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song in the school chapel, and 
have meat or eggs in addition to 
their regular food. Before sit- 
ting down to eat all stand with 
folded hands and sing a song of 
thanks, which they have been 
taught, and when finished and 
dismissed they go out aging all 
the way home. 

It is a joy unspeakable to see 
these hungry children fed with 
physical and spiritual food, and 
tc note the change in appearance 
and action. One child was so 
weak he had to be carried to his 
place the first ten days, but now 
he is well and able to walk. (The 
China Christian Advocate, August, | 
1940.) 


“In Dangers Oft” :—The first 
air raid warning has sounded, but 
it will be quite a little time before 
the urgent warning, so I can sit 
for a while, writing, before the 
planes actually appear. They — 
seem to give us no _ breathing 


spell these days. This will let - 


you know that we are still all 
right, our house standing to this 


hour. 


Truly they have been doing a 
very systematic and thorough job 
of laying low our city. The des- 
truction has been terrible. I have 
gone up and down main streets — 
and the few remaining narrow 
streets, and it is a desperately 
sad sight. Yesterday among the 
mission and foreign places struck 
were the Y.W.C.A. (direct hit) 
National Bible Society of Scotland | 
(wrecked by concussion of nearby 
hit), our own Chungking high 
schoo] building now used as a 
hospital, direct hit on surgical 
wing, destroying valuable X-ray, 
instruments, etc; the British and 
French Consulates again. Indeed, 
I cannot begin to enumerate the 
losses of the past four weeks. 
Few sections of the city remain 
in any degree of repair. I do not | 
know where people go. If the 
rains, now desperately needed 
come, there would seem to be 
hardly a dry room in the city. 
Our own house is covered with a 
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terror 


sounds. 
the job quickly. Almost the first 
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| roof just now, so if we get 
through today, 


we will have 
gnother day. But the country 
desperately needs rain which 
would be bad for the homes. 
People can sleep under the stars 
just now without discomfort; in 
fact, with much more comfort 
than under cover, as it is terribly 
hot day and night. If we do not 
get rain within a few days the 


-danger of crop failure will be 
God deliver us from — 


imminent. 
that! 

But let me put in right here his 
fact: The objective of all of this 
is the breaking of the 
morale of the people. In this 
main objective they have utterly 
failed. It is truly amazing the 
way the morale keeps up in the 
face of this terrific pounding day 
after day. I go out in the morn- 


ing on business and see the tele- © 


phone men at their work trying 
to untangle the maze of tele- 
phone and light wires, getting 
communications reestablished. The 


streets are being cleared by soldi- 


ers and street department work- 
ers long before the “all clear” 
Rescue workers are on 


sound after the “all clear” is the 
bugle, its cheery note ringing out 
sO much more in tune than a few 
years ago. Really, we who are 
privileged to be here right now 
are heartened as well as amazed 
by the spirit of this people. They 
cannot be conquered! A _ crop 
failure would be disastrous, but 
otherwise they will come through. 
If only the militarists of the in- 


vaders and the submissive people 


of that land would understand 
this great fact before they are 
utterly broken, and the so far fine 


‘Spirit of this people twisted to © 
demand retaliation and revenge! 


(The China Christian Advocate, 


August, 1940.) 


Triumph of a Chinese Church: 


-—In a village in the country dis- 


trict round Shanghai, a group of 
Christians used to meet in the 
house of their pastor. With a 


Work and Workers 


help, 


| 
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great effort they collected the 
materia] for a church building, 
and were about to begin to raise 
it when the Sino-Japanese war 
broke owit: All that part of the 
country was devastated. 

L.M.S. missionaries, who used 
to supervise the district, were un- 
able to get out from Shanghai to 
visit them. But the little group 


continued to meet. Then the pas- 


tor’s house was badly damaged. 
Still they held together. i3 

Next came the resolve to make 
a forward move in evangelism. 
They set out to gather in souls, 
and the company of believers in- 
creased. Then they determined, 
in spite of devastation and pover- 
ty, that they. would build their 
church. Without any outside 
they collected the funds, 
and a beautiful little church came 
into being. (British Weekly, 
August 15, 1940.) 

Fine results reported of the 
new treatment at Island:—Rev. 


. J. F. Steiner, the co-superintend- 


en of the Haihow Leprosarium 
Hainan, South .China, hag the 
following to say with reference 


to the experiment on Diphtheria 


Antitoxins: “The last two months 


Dr, Esther Morse of our station 


has been giving the lepers a new 
treatment—Diphtheria Antitoxins 
with really very good results, 
so that many of the lepers 
are much encouraged. There are 
also several early cases taking 
treatment here at the Haihow 
Mission Hospital, and although 
they have been here only a few 
weeks, they already show much 
sign of improvement as a result 
of the same treatment.” “At 
present we have at the Lepro- 
sarium 152 patients. As a whole, 
they are quite a happy lot. 
Many of them who are able are 
working around the colony, in 
looking after crops, planting 
trees, building roads, etc. The 


' new conditions in Hainan have 


not interfered, and for this we 
are very thankful.” (The Leper 
Quarterly, September, 1940.) 
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Growth of the Chaotung Lepro- | to twenty — dropped around 


sarium:—Thanks to the generous our Bible House....We are clos- 
assistance given by the Chinese ing our yesterday’s work with a 
Mission to Lepers, the Chaotung cheerful heart. We were so busy & 
Leprosarium, which was started and had nothing to eat until noon- & 


six years ago by the local gentry | time. Then, one student pur- 
and is probably the best in the chased 10 copies of No. EP231 
Northern part of Yunnan, has (English Testament), 3 copies 


grown from an _ old-fashioned | No. 284. Besides this, I received 
leper settlement housed in a | one cash order of 10 copies No. & 
deserted temple to a modern lepro- | 314, and another order of 50 §& 
sarium with a row of five clean copies of No. 284. Then, in the . 
and well ventilated rooms for evening, Brother Li Jui drove in 
dormitory inside the newly en- to see me with his beautiful car. 
closed area and with modern The first thing he concerns him- 


: . self with, Is there any copy of 
staff of the Mission Hospital. Bible missing? I told him none, & 
There are now 38 lepers including and he was so happy and places & 
5 women. Of this number only an of = 
12 local patients are being sup- | 1'° Pe sent to Rev. Steybe in Wu- 

Sie kang, Hunan. He says he will 
ported by the Chaotung District. the bill 
Government, so the rest have to Wo ad 
find means to support themselves. e are enjoying peace and quiet- 


ness since yesterday, but the 
(The Leper ey , September, weather is so poor. But, unfor- 


1940.) tunately, we had a very heavy 
Work in Reitne-- June 14: rain last night, and since we have 
It was certainly a horrible bomb- no roof, the whole house was 


ing on Wednesday the 12th of filled with water. ... (Bible Society 
June. There were at least fifteen : Record, September 1940.) 


~ 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. F. S. Drake is a member of the English Baptist Missionary Society 
who has been for several years eemnected with Cheeloo University, 
School of Theology. 


Miss Lily K. Haass is a senior foreign secretary on the staff of the 
National Committee Y.W.C.A. In 1940 she has travelled in the 
interior as well as helping in the headquarters office. 


Rev. Myron E. Terry is a member of the Presbyterian North who has 
been attached to - staff of the C.L.S. in recent years as distribution 
secretary. 


Mr. C, C. Liang is on the staff of the National Committee Y.M.C. A. and 
in recent years has had special responsibility for youth work in the 
cities acting as secretary of the Youth and Religion Movement. 


Rev. W. H. Hudspeth is secretary of the China Bible Society. He is 2 | 


missionary of the Methodist Missionary ety and formerly worked 
in Yunnan. | 


CORRECTION 


On page 591 under Y.W.C.A. Tientsin Refugee Work there is a state- | 
ment that “These gifts have made it possible to feed 400 children. Ee 
This number be 4,000. 
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